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Ant. I. Warton’s Edition of Milton’s Poems, &6. continued: See 
our lait Month’s Review, p. 12. 


UCH will be found in Mr. Warton’s notes, for which 
[Vi the admirers of the Miltonic Mute wili confider them- 
felves as indebted to this learned Editor, and which will con- 
ribute to convey hs name to pofterity, united with that of 
our great poct, But notwithftanding the large portion of praile 
which we confefs is due to him for his Jong and learned at- 
tention to thefe Juvenile Poems; we cannot compliment him 
fo far as to fay we have read all his notes with approdations 
We have obferved in this volume, what is too frequently met 
with in valuable and approved commentaries—explanations given 
where no explanations are neceflary, and onvcied, where the 
reader will -exneét to find them. Sometimes we meet with 
notes which are neither critical, explanatory, nor illuftrative 5 
and the pages are often crowded by the adduction and juxta~ 
pofition of parallel places (if the occurrence-of a particular word 
may be faid to conttitute a parallel place) from various authors, 
which may evince, indeed, the Editor’s intimate acquaintance 
with our old Engithh ports, but which often appear to us un= 
neccflary, either to explain the meaning, or to reader more con= 
ipicuous the beauiies of bis Author. Among the notes which 
are neither critical nor explanatory, may we not reckon the fol 
lowing ? 

1] Penferofo, Jine 62. 

Mo? mufical, mot melancholy.] ‘1 recommend this verfe as a motto 
for an Kolian harp.’ 

106. Such notes, as warbled to the firing 

Drew iron tears down Pluta’s cheek.} ‘When Handel’s L’ Al- 
legro and Ji Penfercfo were exhibited at Birmingham a few years 
ago, this patlage, for obvious reafons, was more applauded than any 
iu the whole performance,’ | - 

‘The note with which Mr. Warten prefents us, on the 45th 
line of Lycidas, will not, probably, make his readers {mil'e, Dut will 
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rather induce them to think he has given himfelf more trouble 
than was neceflary, and afford them an opportunity of retorting 
on him his own words, Critics muf? fhew their reading in quoting 


books. 
© As killing as the canker to the rofe.| Shakefpeare is fond of this 


jmage, who, from frequent repetition, feems to have fuggeited it to 
Milton. Sonn. Ixx. 


For CANKER vice the swEETEST BUDS Goth love. 
Again, ibid. xxxv. 

And loathfom canker lives in SWEETEST BUD. 
Again, ibid. xcv. 

Which, like a canxer in thy fragrant Rose, - 

Doth fpot the beauty of thy budding name. 


And of arofe again, which had felonioufly ftolen the boy’s com. 
plexion and breath, ibid. xcix. 


But for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengefull canker eat him up to death. 


And in the Two GenTLEMEN OF VERONA, A. 1. S.ie 


— Asin the swEETEST BUDS 
The eating canxKeR dwells, fo eating love, &c. 


Again, Tempest, A.i. S. ii. 
— Something ftain’d 

With grief, that’s beauty’s CANKER. 
And in the First P. or Henr. VI. A. ii. S. iv, 

Hath not thy Rose a CANKER, Somerfet? 
And in Hamtet, A. i. S. iii. 

The canxer galls the 1nranTs of the sPRING 

Too oft before their buttons are difclos’d. 
And in K. Ricwarplil. A. ii. S. iii. 

But now will canker forrow eat my BUD. 
And in the Rape of Lucrece, Supp. Shakef. i. 52. 

Why fhould the worm intrude the maiden sup? 
And in the Mips. N. Dr. A.ii. S.iii. The fairies are employed, 


Some to kill canKeERs in the MuSK-ROSE buds. 
Canker-Blooms are mentioned in Shakefpeare’s Sonn. liv. 


The canker-Blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tinéture of the rofes. 


But there the cankER-Bloom is the dog-rofe. As in Mucu Apo 





aBouT Notuine, A.i. S. iii. ‘* J had rather be a CANKER ina | 


hedge, than a rofe in his grace.” Shakefpeare affords other in- 
ftances.” 


This is given as a fpecimen of what is to be often met with. 
In L’ALLEGRo, we have a fimilar Jift of parallel places on the 
word triumphs; inIz PEnsERosSo, another on arched walks; in 
ARCADES, there is another on cur/ the grove; and in Comus we 
have a number of paflages brought together from various authors 
where 
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here the words trip, tripping and ftrippingly occur to illuftrate 


line 
— 5 Other trippings to be trod.’ 


Subjoined to Lycrpas are notes to explain what the Author 
meant by beaked promontory ;—they knew not of his flory ;—reve- 
rend fore, and tender ftops of various quilis; but Mr. Warton of+ 
fers not a fyllable on the /crannel pipes, nor endeavours to point 
out the precife meaning of the word ferannel by the aid of 
one parallel pafflage. It is poffible he might have fearched for 
it (as Johnfon did) in vain; but this he fhould have told us, 
as this would have afcertained it to be a word of Milton’s in- 
vention; or at leaft firft employed by him in poetry. In- 
flances of the like kind are to be found in the notes affixed to 
the other poems. In L’ALLEGRO, nods and becks are favoured 
with an explanation ; but the wreathed fmiles are left to explain 
themfelves. Day’s garifh eye, in In Penseroso, furnifhes an 
opportunity of exhibiting a ftring of quotations from Spenfer, 
Jofhua Silvefter, Browne, Sir J. Beaumont, Phineas Fletcher, 
Drayton, Shakefpeare, and Gay, in which the word eye occurs 5 
but the word gari/b, which is rather lefs common and not quite 
fo well underftood as the word eye, is found in neither of them. 
In Comus he condefcends to inform his readers that quaint fig- 
niftes range, odd, unufual; while on the phrafe blear illufion he 
is filent: and (not to adduce other inftances) on line 293, * And 
the fwinkt hedger at bis fupper fat,’ it is obferved that * hedger is a 
paftoral word at once natural and new;’ but on neither the 
— or merit of the adjective /winkt is any obfervation of= 
ered, 

It is the profefled bufinefs of this commentary to point out 
Milton’s imitations ; and this, in general, is happily executed, 
his Editor having carefully traced him 2mong the older poets, 
and marked many paffages in them which may reafonably be 
fuppofed to have furnifhed him with ideas, or affifted his con- 
ceptions. But this inveftigation, though it might prove fatal 
to an ordinary poet, ferves only to increafe the reputation of our 
fublime bard. To him we may better apply an obfervation which 
we recollect Mr, Warton has made relative to Pope, * he invades 
authors like a monarch, and what would be theft in other poets, 
is only victory in him. *’ Places are taken notice of where he 
has even improved on Shakefpeare: an inftance may be feen in 
Comus, |. 22. 

But Critics, when employed in detecting imitations, are very 
“Pt to purfue the matter too far. Later poets are generally re- 
— by them as imitating their predeceffors, in inftances 

“fe it is more reafonable to conclude they alike copied from 


Qtene 





* See the Eflay on the Genius and Writings of Pope. 
H 2 Nature, 
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Nature. Milton at the beginning of Ib PenseRoso has thefe 
lines, 
‘ As thick and numberlefs 
As the gay motes that people the fun-beams.’ 

Dr. Newton takes notice of this as a fimilitude copied from 
Chaucer's Life of Bath's Tale, 868, 6 As thik as motis in the funni 
beme;’ Mr. W. thinks it full as probable to be taken from Dray. 
ton, or from Caxten’s Golden Legen/, where the fame mention is 
made of thefe motes. Is it nor, however, moft probable that 
Milton was neither indebted to Chaucer, Drayton, nor Caxton 
for this allufion ; bue to Phcebus himfelf ? With equal reafcn 
may we charge every modern painter who introduces into bis 
picture the riling or fetting fun, with copying preceding artifls 
who have drawn this common object, as accufe our Author in 
the above initance of copying oldcr poets. Could a patlage have 
been exhibited where the motes were defcrided as gay, and peotling 
the folar beams, there would have been reafon tor concluding 
Milton had copied it; but his allufion to the mumberle/s motes in 
the beams of the fun, was not perhaps fuggetted to him by reading, 
but by obfervation. Similes like this, fo obvioufly prefented by 
Nature, cannot be we!l produced as examples of imitation. 

Errors and omiffions in fuch a body of criticifm will almof 
neceflurily occur ; for where is the man whofe vigilant enquiry 
nothing can elude; whofe recollection nothing efcapes, and 
whofe decilions are always governed by unerring judgment? It 
is, thewfore, fome compliment to our Editor’s abilities and in- 
duftry to obferve, that thefe are comparatively few. His per- 
formance has luftre, and will fhine notwithftanding thofe fpots 
which the eye of criticifm may difcern on its furtace. Haftily 
correcting the prefs, he has fuffered errors to appear, p. 3, where 
perauouarrcs is tranflated nigra jilia, inftead of nigra fslia, and 
dupias, myrti, inftead of /aurt. 

We conceive Mr, W. miftaken in his note on this couplet in 
Lycidas, 

V. 130. But that the two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to {mite once and {mite no more,’ 

when he obferves, ‘ that our Author here anticipates the execu- 
tion of Archbifhop Laud by a two-handed engine or ax.’ Milton 
being only a port, and not a prophet, it is not probable he re- 
ferred to this particular event; buc meant only in general to 
aflert that the great executioner, Death, ttood ready at the doot 
with his two-handed engine or /c;the to cut off the difiipated 
clergy. Uhe very argument of the poem exprefles this. Th 
futher bewails a learned friend—azd by oceafien foretels the ruin of 
our corrupted clergy then 12 their heighth, 

To the quotation from the péem prefixed to Burton’s Anatomit 


of Melancholy, at the end of Ii Penferofo, he fhould have 
the 
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the Beautiful fong in the Nice Valour, or Paffionate Madman of 
hefe Beaumont and Fletcher, which was evidently well known to 


Milton. - 
pecalen, 1. 97, by Uillied banks, fays the Editor, perhaps we are 


to underftand water-Irdites.’ Perhaps not, as thefe do not grow on 








rom banks but at the bottom of rivers, and have their leaves and 
Unni flowers floating on the furface. 
rays The phrafe, in the poft(cript of Sir H. Wotton’s letter pre- 
n is Fyed to Comus, Our friendfhip too foon interrupted in the cradle, 
that Mr. W. interprets * when you was but a child ;’ but furely it 
ton means no more than that it was interrupted almo/? as foon as it 
ifcn commenced. 
bis Will not the objeQion made by Mr. W. to the propriety of the 
tills Soirit’s firft fpeech in Comus, be removed by confidering it as a 
ran foliloguy ° 
lave When he reprefents the word viewle/s (note to Comus, }. g1.) as 
ling almoft peculiar to Miltcn, be muft have forgotten a beautiful 
ing paflage in Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure; where is this 
si line, 
ng, ‘ To be imprifon’d in the vsew/e/s winds.’ 
by He confounds the A/umnmers with the Vaffailers (note v. 178.) 
and at v. 375. (not with his ufual judgment) wifes to alter 
nofk ‘Were in the flat fea funk,’ into, * Were in the fea flat funk.’ 
ary But were there no imprcpriety in defcribing the fun and moon 
and as finking flat, we fhould prefer the prefent reading, as it accords 
Tt vith the author’s devel brine ta Lyetdas. 
ali V. 760. 1 hate when Vice can bolt her arguments. ‘This verfe 
pore he explains as having areference to a bolting-mill, or belting- 
ane hutch ufed for feparating the flour from the bran,: But here the 
bly word belt is borrowed from archery. The bolt is the arrow of the 
_ crofs-bow, and to b:/t is the at of fhooting it. Hence it came 
and to be ufed in general to fignify to hoot, dart, or threw out. 
4 Sonnet vii, line 13. Of fad Eledira’s poet. * By the epithet 
a fad, Milton denominates the pathetic character of Eurip des.’ To 


us, fad, in this place, eppears rather to belong to Electra than 
to Euripides. 
Thefe imperfections are trifling, and venial; but our duty to 


the Public obliges us to take notice of fome which will not be 
thought to come altogether under this detcription. 

S Mr. Warton merits foie little reprehenfion for the unfairnefs 

am 99 which, in an inftance or two, he has treated Dr. Newton, 

‘ is predeceffor ; but we think bim moft cenfurable for the violent 

“ party prejudices which he gives vent ta, on all occafions, againft his Aus 


if thor. Though lavith in his prailes of Milton the Peet, he can. 
Kive no quarter to Milton the Puritan. Here his obfervations 
have offended us ; not becaufe we have efpoufed the principles 
ed of Miltoa, and are partial to puritanical polemics, but becaufe 
H 32 ws 
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we think them improper in a work of polite criticifm, illiberal, 
and fuch as his text by no means juftifies.——Why thefe repeated 
attacks on his author? Does the Laureat efteem it impolitic 
Rege fub Augufio—laudire Catonem ? or has he fo cordial an aver. 
fion to Puritanifm, that the very fhadow of its fhade fo difcom. 
pofes him, that he cannot refrain from thrufting his critical 
rapier into every hole and crevice, where he fufpects it to be 
lurking? Without inveftigating the motive of his eamity, it is 
fufficient for us to obferve, that he appears to be fo blinded by 
zeal or paffion in purfuing it, as fometimes to draw his fword 
when no enemy is near, and aim a dreadful blow at Puritan. 
ifm, when this fpiritual monfter is to all but himfelf invifible, 
e.g. The following paflage in Comus, v. 178. 

In wanton dance they praife the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the gods ami/s - 
is taken notice of as an early fymptom of Milton’s propenfity to 
Puritanifm, and condemned as containing an indireét fatire on 
the feftivals eftablifhed by the church, and a cenfure of the doog 
of fports, which Mr W. appears to have no objection to revive, 
thinking it would remove what he contemptuoufly, but at the 
fame time improperly, calls tbe Calvinifin of an Englifh Sunday. 

We leave ecclefiaftics to debate with him about the manner in 
which Sunday fhould be obferved, and fhall only comment on 
the note as far as it relates to the text. Here we would afk him 
wherein the paflage favours in particu/ar of Puritanifm? Do not 
all fects agree in this, that to praife God with wantonnefs and in- 
decency, is to praife him amifs. ° Milton, no doubt, with many 
others, difapproved of thofe recreations and {ports which Charles LI. 
(that elegant and liberal monarch, as Mr. W. calls him) encouraged 
by his Declaration, on the Lord's Day; but if this paflage, which 
has provoked his Editor’s animadverfions, be defcriptive of thefe 
fports, it ought to be reprefented, not as a fymptom of Milton’s 
propenfi'y to Puritanifm, but to Chriftianity. Surely he does 
not mean to confider thefe as the fame. But why thefe remarks 
about Puritanifm, when the Editor, in a preceding note (p. 137.), 
tells us that his Author was not yet a Puritan, being only 26 years 
old; and that Comus was written before be had been decply tine: 
tured with the fludy of the Bible * ? 

With as little reafon is Milton accufed, line 808, of § ridi- 
culing eftablifhments’ 

Again? the canon lazws of our foundation. 
We took off our fpectacles, wiped the glafles as clean as we 
could, replaced them, looked, and looked again, confidered 
every word, revolved and re-revolved the whole paflage in our 
minds, but we could perceive not an atom of ridicule in it. To 








* This expreflion for a divine is not the moif decent, 
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as it appears as grave and harmlefs aline as ever was penned ; and 
he who can take umbrage at it, muft be as fore on the article of 
shablifoments, as the North Briton was on the fubject of a certain 
difeafes when he ran his dirk into a poor fow that was rubbing 
her(elf againft a poft, becaufe he contfidered her as cafting a na- 
tional reflection. - Laugh where we mu/l, be candid where we can, 
‘s the maxim we would our/elves obferve, and prefcribe to others. 
To accufe Milton of refleing on the eftablifhment, on fuch 
lender evidence, difcovers no great inclination for doing juftice 
to his character. 

Many other obfervations, with an evident view of expofing 
his Author’s principles, are made in various parts of this work 5 
obfervations which, as they contradiét one another, appear to us 
rather fuggefted by prejudices than difpaflionate reafon. We are 
told (p. gs.) ‘that no man was ever fo difqualified to turn Puri- 
tan as Milton :’—* that the cold and philofophical principles of Cal- 
vinifm were unpoetical, and furnifbed no pieafures to the imagination.” 
How then did Milton after he adopted thefe unpoetical principles 
write the Paradife Loft? Mr. W. folves this queftion ; but in 
doing it, he completely refutes the foregoing aflertions ; for he in- 
forms us (p. 154.) * that poetry is of all religions :’ nor does he 
merely confute them in this general way; but directly affirms 
(p. 234.) * that what was enthufiafm in moft of the puritanical 
writers, was poetry in Milton.’ 

But why is the Puritanifm of Milton made fuch a perpetual 
theme? His works demonftrate that he loved the Mufe before and 
after he avowed himfelf a Calvinift. However abfurd and ridi- 
culous, therefore, Mr. W. may deem the religious principles of his 
Author, they are evidently not chargeable with thofe evils which 
he imputes tothem. Nor will his readers thank him for making 
them fo very con{picuous ; for turning afide their thoughts from 
the charms of his verfe to points of religious controverfy. Mil- 
ton the Puritan has long flept with his fathers, and let him 
fleep in peace. Asa Poet, we with more efpecially to remember 
“9, and as fuch he muft ever live the pride of the Englifh 

ule, 

We muft not forget to add, that this volume is honoured with 
fome occafional illuftrations by Dr. Jofeph Warton. With his 
Opinion of the comparative merit of Milton’s Englifh Poems, 
we thall conclude this article, and leave the Latin Poems for a 
future review : 

* IfI might venture to place Miiton’s Works, according to their 
degrees of Poetic Excellence, it fhould be perhaps in the following 
order ; PARADISE Lost, Comus, Samson AGonistes, Lyci- 
DAs, L’ALLEGRO, In Penseroso *. The three Jaft are in fuch an 

+ vere, in pol ; y : _ 
forth Le dllegro ? merit, ought not J? Pen/erofo to have been 
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exquilite ftrain, fays Fenton, that though he had left no other mony. 
ments of his genius behind him, his name had been immortal,’ 


(To be continued. | A Oo Y 
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Art. Il. The Hiffory of the Lives of Abeillard and Helcifa; com. 
prifing a Period of eighty-four Years, from 1079 to 1163: with 
their genuine Letters from the Collection of Amboile. ‘The Second 
Edition *. By the Rev. Jofeph Berington. gto. 1]. 1s. Ro- 
binfons. 1788. 


HOUGH the loves of Abeillard and Heloifa have long 
been famous, and have given birth to one of the mot 
beautiful and pathetic poems in any language, their ftory may, 
by fome, perhaps, be thought fcarcely deterving of an tnduftrious 
inveftivation in the page of ferious hifory. it can now, they 
may fuppofe, be of little moment, to determine the exact degree 
of criminality which attended this celebrated amour, Mr, Be. 
rington, however, feems to be of a different opinion. Finding, 
as he apprehends, many particulars in the hiftory of Abeillard 
and Heloifa mifreprefented by biographers, as we!] as by the 
poet, he undertakes £ to free from obloquy two characters that 
have been much afperfed.? He has not, however, confined 
himfelf to this fingle object. He has exhibited Abeillard in the 
charaéter of a philofopher, as wel! as in that of a lover. And 
he has ftepped beyond the province of the critical biographer 
into that of the general hiftorian, by giving fome fketches of the 
great events, refpeCting policy and religion, which diftinguifhed 
the period in which his principal characters appeared. 
Amboife’s edition of Abeillard’s works (printed at Paris in 
1616), with an apologetic Preface, and Notes on Abeillard’s Me- 
moirs of his own Life, by And. Du Chefne ; Gervaife’s Lives of 


Abeillard and Heloifa, publifhed at Paris in 1720; and the Life 


of Abeillard in Moreri’s General DiGlionary, have furnithed our 
Author with his principal materials. In his arrangement he has 
chiefly followed Gervaife. From thefe fources, and from the 
records of general hiftory, he has drawn together incidents, 
which he has digefted into an entertaining, and, in fome refpect:, 
an interelting work. 

In the narration of the amour between Abeillard and Heloifz, 
he has fhewn much ingenuity and ability. As a {pecimen of 
this part of the work, we fhall extract his account of what pafled 
between thefe lovers, at the time when Abeillard, after his mif- 
trefs had brought him a fon, made her a propofal cf mar- 
riage ; 





* The firft edition, which was publifhed about two years 2g0,° 


efcaped our notice. 
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«Lam come, faid he, (after the firft falutations were over, and he 
kad kiffed his child, whom Heloifa, with the countenance of an an- 
ay ted to him.) I am come to take you back to Paris, and to 


ve], pref : 
gels pre eg ETS laughed, for the imagined, that he only {poke 


marry yOu. 


from gaiety, Which wa | 
ra he: I have feen your uncle; he 1s reconciled to me, and I 


have promifed to marry you.—If you be ferious, replied Heloifa, it 
becomes me likewile to be fo; and I tell you ferioully, that [ can 
never confent to be your wife.—The firm tone, in which the Jatt 
words were fpoken, ftruck Abeillard with furprife.— Your affertion, 
fig he, is peremptory; but 1 muft hear your reafons.—You fhall, 
{aid fhe ; and then proceeded. , 

“If you imagine this ftep wil] fo far fatisfy my uncle, as to ap- 
peafe his anger, Abeillard, you are deceived. | know him well, and 
he is implacable.—If to fave my honour be your object; moft evi- 
dently vou miftake the means. Is it by difgracing you that I muft be 
exalted? What reproaches fhould I merit from the world, from the 
church, from the ichools of philofophy, were I to draw from them. 
their brighteft far? and fhall a woman dare to take to herfelf that 
man, whom nature meant to be the ornament and the benefaétor of 
the human race? No, Abeillard, I am not yet fo fhamelefs.—Then 
reflect on the ftae of matrimony itfelf: with its littleneffes and its 
cares, how inconfiftent is it with the dignity of a wife man! St. Paul 
earnefly diffuades from it; fo do the faints; fo do the philofophers 
of ancient and modern times ‘Chink on their admonitions, and 
imitate their example.—I will fuppofe you engaged in this honour. 
able wedlock. . What an enviable affociation ; the philofopher and 
chamber-maids, writing defks and cradles, books and diftaffs, pens 
and fpindles! Intent on fpeculation, when the truths of nature and 
religion are breaking on your eye; will you bear the fudden cry of 
children, the lullaby of nurfes, or the turbulent buftling of difor- 
derly fervants? I fpeak not of your delicacy, which, at every turn, 
mutt be difagreeably offended. In the houfes of the rich thefe in- 
conveniences, I own, can be avoided: with you and me, Abeillard, 
it mult be otherwife.—In the ferious purfuits of wifdom, I am well 
aware, there is no time to lofe; worldly occupations are inconfiftent 
with the ftate, Is philofophy only to have your vacant hours? Be- 
lieve me, as well totally withdraw from literature, as attempt to 
proceed in the midit of avocations. Science admits no participation 
with the cares of life. View the {ages of the heathen world, view 
the philofophifing fects among the Jews, and among us view the 
real Monks of the prefent day.’ It was in retirement, in a total fe- 
clufion from noify folicitudes, that thefe men pretended to give ear 
to the infpiring voice of wifdom. — May | {peak of fobriety and con- 
tinence, Abeillard? But it does not become me to inftruct you. [. 
know, however, how the fages, of whom I fpeak, did live.—You, 
moreover, are a churchman, bound to feverer duties. Js it in wed- 
lock you mean to practife them? Will you rife from my fide to fing 
the holy praifes of the Lord >The prerogative of the church may 
perhaps weigh lightly with you ; fupport then the charaéter of a phi- 
lofopher: if you have no refpect for holy things, let common de- 
seocy check the intemperance of your defigns. Socrates, my Abeil- 
lard, 
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san ufual thing with him.—I am ferious, con-, 
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Jard, was a married man ; and the example of his life has been fet 
up as a beacon, to warn his followers from the fatal rock. The feats 
of Xantippe are upon faithful record.—The hidden feelings of my 
foul fhall be open to you. Abeillard, it is in you only that all my 
wifhes centre. I look for no wealth, no alliances, no provifion. [| 
have no pleafures to gratify; no will to ferve, but your’s. In the 
name of wife there may be fomething more holy, fomething more 
impofing : but 1 vow to heaven, fhould Augultus, mafter of the world, 
offer me his hand in marriage, and {ecure to me the uninterrupted 
controul of the univerfe, I would deem it more honourable to be 
called the miffre/s of Abeillard, than the wife of Czfar.” 

‘ During this addrefs, Abeillard was filent; but a confli& of 

affions, varying his countenance, marked their ftrong emotions, 
Heloifa fixed her eyes on his, and waited his reply. A paufe of 
fome moments enfued.—My honour is pledged to your uncle, faid 
he at laft, and it muft be done.—If it muft, replied Heloifa with a 
figh that fpoke the reluctance of her foul, it muft: ‘* But God grant 
that the confequences of this fatal ftep be not as painful, as the joys, 
which preceded it, have been great !” 

* Uttering thefe words, her eyes were raifed towards heaven; and 
from the folemn tone, with which they were delivered, it feemed, 
fays Abeillard, as if her mind prefaged fome difaftrous event.’ 

The refult of this converfation was, that the lovers were pri- 
vately marricd; the confequences of which, with refpe& to 
Abeiilard, are well known. Although the whole narrative is 
fufficiently interefting, yet, as it would fuffer by mutilation, we 
fhall make no farther extraét from this part of the work, but 
fhall proceed to obferve Abeillard in the character of a philo- 
fopher. After many difappointments and mortifications, he de- 
termined to retire from the world. 

‘ As formerly he had wandered through the forefts of Cham- 
pagne, he had obferved a fpot, the recolleétion of which now re- 
turned upon his mind. It was a {mall fequéftered vale, furrounded 
by a wood, not diftant from Nogent fur Seine, and a rivulet ran 
near its fide. It did not appear that the foot of any mortal had 
hitherto difturbed its folitude. ‘To this place Abeillard haftened, 
and he fpent his firft night, as did the other tenants of the foreft, pro- 
tected only by the wide branches which fpread over his head. He- 
loifa fays, it was, at that time, the receptacle of wild beatts, and the 
retreat of robbers; that it had not feen the habitations of men, or 
known the charms of domeftic life.-—He had one companion, who 
was an eccilefiattic. 

* Abeillard, delighted with the novelty of his fituation, (for when 
the mind is warmed by a degree of enthufiafm, it can difcover beau- 
ties in a wilderne(fs,) waited on the owners of the land, and exprefled 
to them his wifhes of becoming an inhabitant of their woods. ‘The 
undertaking was then no unufual thing; and they very freely gave 
their confent, and even made him a prefent of any extent of foil he 
might chufe to occupy.—The philofopher returned, and had foon 
meafured out the diftri& which could bound his defires.—His next 
ftep was to apply to the bifhop of Troyes, in whofe diocefe his. new 


poffefions lay, for permifiion to build a {mall oratory. This likewife 
was 
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ted.—Without lofs of time, Abeillard then, and his com- 


Was Bran slanned the new building, and with the fame hands began 


anion, plan 


& it. ; : 
ae to put them together. ‘They collected fome bonghs of trees ; 


thefe they tied with twigs; and the ftructure rofe vifibly into form 
before their eyes.— Having completed what they called their oratory, 
and folemnly dedicated it to the holy Trinity, to exprefs his difap- 

robation of the Unitarian fyltem, which his enemies had alfo im- 

uted to him, they conitruéted a fecond building, which was to be 
i ei own dwelling. This, it may be prefumed, was not more highly 
fnifhed than the temple they had dedicated to their Maker. 

‘ Seldom had Abeillard been more happy than at this bufy mo- 
ment. Free from anxious cares, his mind enjoyed the prefent object. 
It was not brilliant indeed ; but it occupied him. He had efcaped 
from trouble; the voice of malevolence founded no longer in his 
ears; and perfecution ceafed to opprefs him. It was the fituation of 
aweary traveller, who, at the end of his journey, lays down his 
heavy burden, and feels contented, becaufe the load, which prefied 
him to the earth, is taken from his fhoulders.—Abeillard rofe with 
the fun to adore his Maker; he thanked him for the repofe he en- 
joyed, and he lamented the follies of his life. The day he fpent in 
ftudy, or in converfation with his friend, to whom he recounted the 
adventures and the perils he had gone through. ‘The water of the 
brook allayed his thirft, and of the very fcanty provifions, which the 
forefls of Champagne could fupply, he made his meal, With the 
birds which fang round him, he retired to reft3 and he laid his head 
down on the tu:f, carelefs and undifturbed.—A mind like his could 
not indeed circum{cribe itfelf within the precinéts of his lonely ha- 
bitation: it would range the ideal world ; enter there into ative 
{cenes ; and fometimes perhaps be pleafed with the profpeét of future 
honours and renown. But forefee he could not, that this careér of 
glory was ready to open in the very wildernefs, which feemed to have 
put an eternal bar to the familiar intercourfe of mortals. 

* When it was publicly known, that Abeillard was again an in- 
dependent man, and had feceded entirely from the world, the lovers 
of fcience, and many who had before been his fcholars, enquired 
anxioufly for his abode, refolved, could the learned folitary be dif- 
covered, to put themfelves under his tuition, and once more to draw 
{cience from his lips. Their fearch was foon crowned with fuccefs : 
thev found him fituated, as I have defcribed, in the foreft near No- 
gent; and they opened their wifhes to him —Abeillard in vain re- 
fiited ; he faw every avenue to his hermitage filing with young men, 
and crowds were round him, before he had time to take the advice 
of friends, cr to confult the feelings of his own heart. The ftep 
could not at firft feem pleafing, unlels already the pure delights of 
folitade had begun to pall upon his mind. With one voice they re- 
quefted, he would again become their mafter. He fhewed them his 
humble cell, the oratory he had raifed, and he pointed to the wil- 
ernefs, which their eager fteps had juft penetrated. ** Your pro- 
pofal, faid he to them, is inconfiderate. Ican but applaud your 
thirft after knowlege ; and the choice you make of me for an inftru@tor 
8 truly flattering. But you forget yourfelves, In a moment, this 
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The materials were not diftant, nor was great fkill re-. 
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dreary fpot will teach you, that {cience, without the conveniences of 
life, is not worth purfuing,”’-- His remonttrance was to little purpofe; 
when the mind is Rrongly bent to an object, the view of ordinary 
Gifficulties does but animate its exertions. 

«¢ If want of conveniences, faid they, be the obftacle which ftands 
in ovr way, we will foon remove it,”— An extraordinary and jn. 
terciting {cene now eommenced. They looked round them ; when, 
afier a floret conference, ic was determined that, in imitation of 
Abeillard, they fhould become their own architects, and provide, 
in the fiiit place, againit the inclemencies of the air, ‘Their mafter’s 
cell gave the general plan. ‘They tore down branches from the trees, 
and they twiltcd the pliant twigs. In a few hours the bufinefs was 
nearly completed.—Abeillard viewed, with infinite fatisfaction, the 
bufy fcene ; his approbation gave freth life to their exertions ; andit 
was no longer pofiible he could refufe his aflent to a petition, which 
was pronounced with foch unqueftionable marks of fiacerity. 

« Fle came forward: they read confent in his looks: ‘* With to- 
morrow’s fun, faid he, I will meet you uncer yon {preading tree, 
and with the blefiing of heaven on my endeavours, what inftructions 
it may be in my power to give you, you fhall freely receive from me.” 
‘They heard lis words with general acclamations, 

‘ ‘The wants of nature now called for attention; but when the 
mind, engrofied with its own thoughts, retires in upon itfelf, thefe 
calls are eafily fatisied. They, whom the luxurious tables of Paris 
could hardly gratify, now fat down to roots, and they found them 
favoury. ‘Fhe oaten cake had arelith, which they had not expert 
enced in the ortolan. ‘Their beds were made of dry weeds, or of the 
leaves which had fallen from the trees.—Thus did this new tribe of 
philofophers prepare themfelves for the approach of wifdom: the 
academic grove was truly feen to rife again, and never had the ancient 
fages, on whole praifes huttory dwells with wonder, fought for truth 
with more ardent enquiries.—Abeillard pronounced his firit lec- 
ture: it was from the foot of the tree | mentioned: his hearers were 
feated round ; for they had made themfelves benches of boughs, and 
had raifed the green turf into tables. 

‘ T have before remarked how extraordinary was this thirft after 
koowlege, which, with a degree of enthufiafm, of which we can 
form no tdea, fpread icfelf over the itates of Europe. But nothing 
can mark more flrongly the fallen condition of literature. When 
Jearned men are common, and learning itfelf is very generally dif- 
fufed, not only the means of acquiring it are at hand, but there is 
alfo no novelty in the purfuit, calculated to excite peculiar energy 
and to roufe the paflions. In the times ] am defcribing, a learned 
man was a phenomenon ; and who can be furprifed that he fhould 
have been vicwes with wonder? What is rare is highly prized ; and 
what we prize is fought for, fometimes with an eagernefs which afto- 
piflies cooler minds, and before which obilacles either vanifh, or 
only ferve to give an additional {pring to exertions —The fcarcity of 
bcoks, before the invention of printing, was likewife another princi- 
pal circumftance, which, as it circum{cribed the ipread of learning, 
jo did it render thofe, who, furmounting every impediment, attained 
it, objects of greater admiration. 

& Before 
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s Before the end of the firit year, the number of Abeillard’s fchoe 
lars exceeded fix hundred, fituated in a forett, fuch as I have de- 
feribed, expoled to the inclement feafons, without a fingle conve- 
pience to fmooth the rugged lif *, or without one amu (ements 
excepting what literary purfuits, {cientific converfation, and their 
own fociety, could fupply. Lhe fubjects they difcufied were either 
philofophical or religious, tow hich Abeillard adced differtations on 
the moral and focial duties, which he could enliven by the brilliancy 
of his imagination, and by anecdotes drawn from facred and F rofane 
hitory. But t¢ matters little, as J have elfewhere obferved, what our 

urfuits be, provided they excite attention, and we place our Intereit 
in them.— 1 he compofitions indeed of Abeillard [ can read with 
litsle pleafure ; they are jeyene, intricate, and inelegant; and to me 
fuch would have been his Iectures, I could not have inhabited the 
Champagne foreits, nor have travelled in queit of fuch literary lore ; 
and my European contemporaries will not difient from me: but this 
only fhews that, with circumltances, our difpofitioss vary, and that 
nothing can be more irrational, than to meafure by the fame fland- 
ard, the notions and charafters of two ages fo remote, as this and 
the twelfth century. 

¢ Abeillard, as it may be colle&ted from his memoirs, at their 
hours of recreation, talked to his fcholars of the ancient philofophers; 
he told them how thefe fages lived; he recounted the purity of their 
manners, and the eminence of their virtues: he turned to the facred 
volumes, which relate the lives of the fons of the prophets; and here 
he found men who, near the waters of Jordan, had emulated the per- 
foStion of angels. With rapture he dwelt on the more than mortal 
virtues of the Baptift, and he followed the firft converts to Chriitian- 
ity through their exemplary courfe of iclf-abafement, of prayer, of 
recellection, and of temperance. With thefe fplendid epochs he 
compared the prefent day. ‘They liitened with complacency. In 
Abeillard they faw the divine Plato: and in themfelves that iliuftri- 
ous group of difcipies, which had given renown. to the academic 
walks of Athens.’ 
from thefe fpecimensgathe reader will perceive that Mr. 
Ferington peflefzs no meah talents for defcription. 


(Zo be concluded in our next. | g, : 
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Ax. IN. An Account of the Pelew Iflands, fituated in the Weftern 
Part of the Pacific Ocean. Compofed from the Journals and Com- 
munications of Capt. Henry Wilfon, and fome cf his Odficers, 
who, in Augult 1783, were there fhipwrecked in the Antelope, a 
Packet belonging to the Honourable Eaft India Company. By 
George Keate, Efg. F.R.S. and S.A. gto. al. as. Boards. 
Nicol. 1788. 

r HE Antelope Packet wes fitted out in Ensland, by the 

Court of Directors of the Kaft India Company, ia the 
fummer of 1782; and was then generally underftood to be 
going on fome fecret expedition 3 but of this, or of its pai. Be 
vut to China, not a fyllable appears ia the publication before ws, 
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Mr. Keate takes her up at her arrival at Macao, or, as he calls 
it, Macoa, in China, in June 1783. They failed from Macao on 
the 2oth of July following, directing their courfe S. E.; bu 
the object of their voyage is not even hinted at. Mr. Keate 
has only affured us, that the Antelope was not particularly feng 
out to explore undifcovered regions, or prepared to inveftigate 
the manners of mankind. The object, therefore, of a voyage, 
in the track which they were purfuing, is not eafily gueffed at, 
unlefs they were bound to fome part of the north-weit coaft of 
America, to purchafe the fkins of the fea-otter, the value of 
which, in China, had them been lately made known to us, for 
the firft time, by the furviving companions of that celebrated 
but unfortunate navigator, Captain Cook. 

They had, in general, dirty and fqually weather, until the 
25th, when they made the Bafhee Iflands, in latitude 21°. N, 
and longitude r2t® or 122° E. of Greenwich, The {qually 
weather continued ; through which they made their way 5, E, 
until the 1oth of Auguft; in the night of which, being in Jati. 
tude 7° 19° N. and longitude 134° 40° E. ot Greenwich, the 
man who had the look-out fuddenly called out, Lreakers! But 
the found of the word had fcarce reached the ears of the officer 
on deck, before the fhip ftruck, and ftuck faft; and in lefs than 
an hour bulged, and filled with water up to the lower deck 
hatch- ways. 

Captain Wilfon’s firft orders were, to fecure the gun- 
powder and fmall arms, and to get on deck the bread, and 
fuch other provifions as were liable to be fpoiled by the water, 
and cover them with tarpaulins, &c. to keep them from the 
rain. As the fhip took a heel in filling, there was fome reafon 
to fear fhe might overfet; to prevent which, they cut away the 
mizen-maft, the main and fore top-mafts, and lowered the fore 
and main yards, to eafe her. The boats were then hoifted out, 
and filied with provifions ; a compafs, and fome {mall arms, with 
ammunition, and two men, being put into each, with direétions 
to keep them under the lee of the fhip, and to be ready to re- 
ceive their fhip-mates, in cafe the vefle] fhould part by the vio- 
lence of the wind and waves, as it then blew an exceeding 
ftrong gale. 

Every thing being now done that prudence could diate in fo 
trying and diftrefsful a fituation, the officers and people aflem- 
bled on the quarter deck, that part being higheft out of the water, 
and beft fheltered from the rain and fea by the quarter- boards ; and 
waited for day-light, in hopes of feeing land, for as yet they had 
not been able to difcern any. During this dreadful interval, the 
anxiety and horror of which is much eafier to be imayined than 
defcribed, Capt. W. endeavoured to revive the drooping fpirits of 
his crew, by reminding them, that fhipwreck was a misfortune 
te 
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to which navigators were al ways li 
to wrendered more dificult wager and that although theirs 
y unknown ad alenana rs refling by its happening in 
them that this confiderati aie io wifhed to remind 
eeeiy, in ob ee ea fhould only roufe them to greater 
1}, he begged | — 3 oe themfelves: and 
all, gged leave to imprefs on their mi es: and, above 
that whenever misfortunes, fuch any — this circumftance, 
e p ' 
had generally been rendered much ie = happened, they 
would otherwife have been, b readful than th 
their difagreement a ny by the defpair of the crew d “4 
moft earneftly ee chad tach of thes To prevent which rd 
a ) 
any fpirituous liquor, on any fl em, feparately, not to tafte 
fatisfaction to find nt whatever ; and he had 
ant advice. a ready confent given to this moft one a 
We have been the more ci al 
e circumftantial i 
part of their tranfactions, a in our account of this 
moft remarkable manner, th we think it dilplays, i 
ferved, and the prudence chat pretence of mind which od a 
of the moft tryi ; as exerted by C J 
pofed. Then thee alfor tn to which we - be — 
saneer onl dtpolition ° in the moft unequivocal ma n be ex- 
. of his officers, and nner, the 
pronounce their eulogium wi : the whole crew 
any words ie aude _— ten thoufand times the song 
he dawn difcovered ” 
heir vi 
pane at shout to ¢ view a {mall ifl , 
tT day-light created, they ron ge >” ametot, ant “4 
hey now be , they faw more ifland 3 and as 
gan to feel appreh s to the eaftward 
tives, to whole di el apprehenfions on acc “~~; 
ever, after le sagem they were perfect ~< ve _ 
manner they a a ‘ f oats, and loading them gers: how- 
— to the {mall ifland, we ee geet, te ny 
the chief » under the direéti re dil- 
Oi. » Pewee who was earneftly re uefte soirnd Mr. Benger, 
and ‘c —t intercourfe with nen ti ed to eftablith, if pof 
are ; atives, | ? 
duced it bo the —_ all mses ath don found any, 
gone, thofe who mort urgent neceffity. As foon an be 
over board were left in tbe fhip be as the boats were 
fh » and to make egan to get the b 
hould go to pieces, whi a raft for their fecurity, if nen 
fale they were ss Rag my — expedted : st he font 
afety of the e moft painful : at the fame 
count of the — ." which all pa pcg for the 
sentaued to ki ives, but with regard to ra not only on ace 
relieved from rae very hard. But in the onan alfo, as it 
with the wel eir fears on this head, b ternoon they were 
fafety, ak ae news of their ea Ag mew n of the boats 
w ve me g landed the = 
~ NO appearance of . nie take care of them; and —_ in 
ey landed: tha inhabitants being on 3 and that there 
t they had found the ifland where 
a fecure harb 
our, well fhel- 
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tered from the weather, and alfo fome frefh water. This 200d 
account revived every one, fo that they purfued their labour, jg 
completing and loading their raft. Toward evening, this 
bufine(s was accomplifhed, and they loaded the boats again 
with fuch ftores as were molt likely to fuffer from the {pray of 
the fea. Capt. W. ordered all his people into the boats, with 
which, and the raft, they left their old habitation, with heavy 
hearts, and much reluctance. ‘Whe raft was fo large, and { 
heavy laden, that it was not until very late, and after much fa. 
tigue and danger, they reached the cove where the firft part of 
the ftorés had been landed, and where they pafled the night ina 
very uncomfortable manner, on many accounts: for the wea. 
ther turned out very wet and tempcftuous ; and though the five 
men who were left in the morning had laboured hard to clear 
the place, and in erecting a teat, yet it was too fmall to accom. 
modate more than half of them, fo that they were obliged to 
take the advantage of it alternately. The turbulence of the 
weather alfo quickened their anxiety, for fear the fhip fhould go 
to pieces before they were able to fave out of her fuch necefla- 
ries as might be moft ufeful tothem. And moreover, though 
no traces of the natives had been feen while the boats remained 
on fhore in the morning, the men who had been left there 
had difcovered feveral places, in the courfe of the day, where 
there had been fires, with fifh-bones and pieces of cocoa-nut 
fhells fcattered round them,—indubitable figns of buman inha- 
bitants having lately been there: it was thercfore abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to keep a conflant watch, co prevent being turprifed by 
them. 

The next day the boats were fent again to the wreck, for 
fuch provifions and ffores as they could procure out of it; and 
thofe who remained on fhore were employed in drying their pow- 
der, and cleaning and fitting their arms for ufe, in cafe of need, As 
the boats did not return till ten o’clock in the evening, it {pred 
much alarm among thofe who were on fhore, eipecially as the 
nightcame on with very heavy and boifterous weather ; nor were 
their {pirits rendered much more tranguil by the arrival of the 
boats, as they brought with them the melancholy intelligence, that, 
on account of the badnefs of the weather, there was Jitcle hope 
that the fhip would hold together until the morning, as fhe be 
gan already to part,—the bends and wales being ftarted out of 
their places. This put an end to the hopes which had been 
fondly entertained, by moft of the people, that when a calm 
fucceeded, the fhip might be got afloat, and repaired in fuch4 
manner as to enable them to réturn in her to Macao. A gloom 
now overfpred every countenance, and every one feemed (0 
think himfelf cut off for ever from the world, and-all that he 


held dear init, They could not ‘help recollecting that they 
wert 
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were utter ftrangers to the manners and difpofitions of the inha- 
bitants of the iflands on which misfortune had thrown them, 
and they revolved in their imaginations the hoftile fcenes which 
they might pofibly have to encounter. Thefe reflections did 
not contribute to make the night, which turned out more tem- 
eftuous than the former, more comfortable. 

In the morning it blew exceedingly ftrong, fo that the boats 
could not go off to the wreck: the men therefore employed them- 
felves in drving their provifions, and forming better tents, from 
the materials which they had brought from the fhip the day be- 
fore, About eight o’clock in the morning, the people being em- 
ployed as above, and in clearing the ground from the wood which 
was behind the tents, and Capt. W. with Tom Rofe, a Malay, 
whom they had taken on board at Macao, being on the beach, 
collecting the frefh water which dropped from the rocks, they 
faw two canoes, with men in them, coming round the point 
intothe bay. This gave fuch alarm, that the people all ran to 
their arms ; however, as there were but few of the natives, 
Capt. W. defired them to keep out of fight, until they fhould 
perceive what reception he met with, but to be prepared for 
the worft, They foon perceived that the natives had feen the 
Captain and the Malay as they converfed together, and kept 
their eyes ftedfaftiy fixed on that part of the fhore where the 
Englifh were. The natives advanced very cautioufly toward 
them, and when they came near enough to be heard, the Cape 
tain directed the Malayf to {peak to them in his own language ; 
which they did not at firit feem to underftand; but they 
ftopped their canoes, and foon after one of them afked, in the 
Malay tongue, who our people were, and whether they were 
friends or enemies ? Rofe was direfted to reply, that they were 
Englifhmen, who had loft their fhip on the reef, but had faved 
their lives, and were friends. On this they feemed to confer 
together for a fhort time, and then ftepped out of the cances 
into the water, and went toward the fhore. Capt. W. inftantly 
waded into the water to meet them, and embracing them in the 
moft- friendly manner, led them to the fhore, and prefented them 
to his officers, and unfortunate companions. They were eight in 
number, two of whom, it was afterwards known, were brothers 
tothe Rupack, or King, of the neighbouring iflands, and one 
was a Malay, who had been fhipwrecked in a veftel belonging 
toa Chinefe, refident on the ifland of Ternate, one of the fame 
groupe of iflands, and had been kindly treated by the King, 
who, he faid, was a good man; and that his people alfo were 
courteous. Efe told them farther, that 2 canoe having been out, 


fithing, had feen the fhip’s maft; and that’ the King, being in-’ 


formed of it, fent off thefe two’ cancts at four o’clock that 
morning, to fee what was become of he people who hed bes 
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longed to her; and they knowing of the harbour which th 
Englifhmen were in, had come dire@ly thither. 

Capt. W. and his people now going to breakfaft, the natiya 
fat down with them, and talted the tea, but did not feem ty 
like it: they appeared, however, to be better pleafed with fom 
{weet bifcuits, which our people had brought with them frog 
China; and before they had been with them an hour, they ap. 
peared perfeétly free, and under no apprehenfion whatever. The 
feemed very defirous that one of the Englith fhould go with then 
in their canoes to their King, that he might fee what fort of people 
they were. Every one agreed ihat it would be right for fome 
perfon to go; but as difficulties arofe concerning who the perfog 
fhould be, the Captain requefted his brother, Mr. Matthias 
Wilfon, to go, who readily confented; and about noon one of 
the canoes left the harbour, having Mr. Wilfon with them; 
the other canoe, with four perfons, among whom was Ra 
Kook, the elder of the King’s brothers, and who was alfo Ge. 
neral of his armies, remained with our people, of their own ac. 
cord, until the canoe returned with Mr. Wilfon. The Cap. 
tain direéted his brother to acquaint the King who they were; 
to relate to him, as wel] as he could, the nature of their misfor. 
tune; to folicit his friendfhip and proteétion, and permiffion to 
build a veffel to carry them back to their own country. He alfo 
fent a prefent by him to the King, of a fmall remnant of blue 
broad cloth, a canifter of tea, another of fugar-candy, and a jar 
of rufk: the laft article was added at the particular requeft of 
the King’s two brothers. 

Thofe who remained behind, obferving that our people had 
much trouble to procure the frefh water which they had occa 
fion for, conducted them acrofs a narrow part of the ifland, 
where it was more plentiful ; and the road to it being rugged 
and difficult, they carried Mr. Sharp, a youth of about fifteen 
years of age, who was fent on this duty, over the moft difficult 
parts, in their arms ; and were very careful in affifting, in thofe 
places, the men, who brought two jars of water from the well. 

The weather remained as bad as ever-all the next night ; but 
grew better in the morning; and about 10 o’clock one of 
the boats went to the wreck. When they got there, they found 
that fome of the natives had been on board; and that they had 
carried off fome iron- work, and other things; and in particu 
Jar, that they had rummaged the medicine-cheft, and tafted {e- 
veral of the medicines, which being probably not very palatable, 
they had thrown out the contents, and carried off the bottles 
This circumftance was made known to Raa Kook by the Cap 
tain, not fo much by way of complaint, as to exprefs his 
uneafinefs for the confequences which might arife to the native? 
from their having tafted, or perhaps drank, fuch a variety of 
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medicines. Raa Kook’s countenance fully defcribed the indig- 
nation be felt at the treacherous behaviour of his countrymen ; 
defiring that if they caught any of them attempting again to 
plunder the veflel, they would kill them, and he would juftify 
the Englifh to his brother for having done fo: and he begged 
that Capt. W. would entertain no uneafinefs whatever on ac- 
count of what the plunderers might fuffer, becaufe it would be 
entirely owing to their own mifconduét, 

The fame evening, Capt. W. made a propofition to his offi- 
cers, the boldnefs and wifdom of which, and the refolution and 
firmnefs manifefted in its execution, reflect the higheft honour 
on him and them, while the unanimity and cheerfulnefs dif- 
played by the crew in acceding to it, equally redound to their 
credit. Every one who knows any thing of feamen, knows 
that their grog ** is the folace and joy of their lives ;”—that 
their grog fofiens all their hardfhips, and caufes even the hor- 
rors of war to pafs by them unfelt;—that there is no under- 
taking fo dangerous, or fo defperate, that they will not moft 
teadily attempt for it, nor fcarcely a comfort in life that 
they will not forego rather than relinquifh it. Yet Capt. W. 
finding them rather noify when they returned from the wreck 
(owing toa little ffrong liquor which the officer who was then 
on duty had given them, and which coming after long toil, and 
on an empty ftomach, had operated powerfully, rather from 
thefe circumftances than from the quantity which they had 
drank), it alarmed him fo much, that he fubmitted to his offi- 
cers the propriety of ftaving (with the confent of the people) 
every cafk of liquor which was in the fhip. He knew it was 
too bold a ftep to be taken without their confent, and was 
fully aware of the difficulty of obtaining it; but he trufted 
to the regard which they had for him, and his influence over 
them; and he intended to make the people themfelves the 
executioners of his purpofe, while they were yet warm with 
the project. He had the fatisfaétion to find that his officers 
immediately acquiefced,—and the next morning he called all 
the crew together, and told them he had fomething to pro- 
pofe, in which their future welfare, nay, perhaps, their pre- 
fervation, was moft materially involved. He then fubmitted to 
their judgment the meafure on which he and his officers had 
deliberated the evening before ; urged the propriety of it in the 
moft forcible terms, as a ftep which would beft authorize the 
hope of deliverance from their prefent fituation, and of fee- 
Ing once more their own country, and thofe who were dear to 
them ;—and he added, that however relu€tantly they might 
yield to the propofition, yet they could not but be fatisfied that 
the underftanding of every individual amongft them muft, on 
relleCtion, perceive that it was a meafure abfolutely necef- 
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fary to be adopted. “The moment he concluded, all the failors, 
with the utmoft unanimity, and to their lafting honour as men, 
replied, that however they might fuffer from being deprived of 
their accuftomed recruit of liquor, yet being fenfible, that hay. 
ing eafy accefs to it, they might not at all times ufe it with dif. 
cretion, they gave their full aflent to the Captain’s propofal; 
and added, that they were ready to go directly to the fhip, and 
ftave every cafk of liquor on board. ‘This they molt con. 
fcientioufly performed; and fo fcrupuloufly did they execute 
their truft, that there was not a fingle man among them who 
would take even a farewel g'afs of his beloved cordial. 

On the 14th, in the morning, Arra Kooker, the other brother 
of the King, returned to the ifland where the Englifh were, and 
brought with him one of the King’s fons. He informed Cap. 
tain W. that his brother was on his way back; but that the 
canoe he was in had not been able to make fuch good way 
againft the wind as his had done, which was the reafon he was 
not yet arrived: and he added, that the King gave them free 
leave to build their veflel, either where they were, or in the 
ifland where he lived, and where they would be more imme. 
diately under his protection. Soon after Mr. M. Wilfon re. 
turned, and the account which he gave of his expedition was to 
the following purport: 

“© When the canoe which I went in approached the ifland 
where the King lives, a vaft concourfe of the natives ran out of 
their houfes to fee me come on fhore. The King’s brother took 
me by the hand, and led me up to the town, where a mat was 
fpread for me, on a fquare pavement, and I was directed to fit 
down on it. In a little time the King appeared, and being 
pointed out to me by his brother, I rofe and made my obeifance 
after the manner of Eaftern nations, by lifting my hands to my 
head, and bending my body forward; but he did not feem to 
pay any attention toit. I then offered him the prefents which 
my brother had fent by me, and he received them in a very gra- 
cious manner, His brother now talked a great deal to him, the 
purport of which, as I conceived, was to acquaint him with 
our difafter, and the number of us; after which the King ate 
fome of the fugar-candy, feemed to relifh it, and diftributed a 
Jittle of it to feveral of his chiefs, and then direéted all the 
things to be carried to his own houfe. This being done, he or- 
dered refrefhments to be brought for me: the firft confifted of a 
cocoa-nut fhell of warm water, fweetened with molafles: after 
tafting it, he direéted a little boy, who was near him, to climba 
cocoa-nut tree, and gather fome irefh nuts; he cleared one of 
them from the hufk, and after tafting the milk of it, bad the 
boy prefent it to me, making figns for me to drink the milk, 


and then return the nut to him; and when I had done (, 
he 
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he broke the fhell in two, ate a little of the meat, and then re- 
turned it to me to eat the reft, A great crowd of the natives 
had by this time furrounded me, who were curious and eager to 
examine my clothes and perfon ; but as it began to be dark, the 
King, his brother, myfelf, and feveral others, retired into a 
large houfe, where fupper was brought in, confifting of yams 
boiled whole, and others boiled and beaten together, as we 
fometimes do potatoes; there were likewife fome fhell-fith, but 
] could not determine what they were. After fupper I was con- 
duéted to another houfe, at fome diftance from the firft, by 
afemale. Here I found at leaft forty or fifty men and women ; 
and figns were made for me to fit or lie down on a mat, which 
feemed {pread on purpofe for me to fleep on: and after all the 
company had fatisfied themfelves with viewing me, they went to 
fleep, and I laid myfelf down on the mat, and refted my head on 
a loz, which thefe people ufe as a pillow, and drew another 
mat, which alfo feemed laid for the purpofe, over me. I was 
unable even to flumber, but lay perfedtly ftill; and fome confi- 
derable time after, when all was quiet, about eight men arofe, 
and made two great fires at each end of the houfe, which was 
not divided by partitions, but formed one large habitation. This 
operation of theirs, I confefs, alarmed me very much indeed ! 
I thought of nothing lefs, than that they were going to roaft 
me, and that they had only laid themfelves down, that I might 
drop afleep, for them to difpatch me in that fituation. How- 
ever, as there was no poffibility of efcaping the mifchief, if any 
were intended, I collected all my fortitude, and recommended 
myfelf to the Supreme Difpofer of all events. I lay ftill, ex- 
pecting every moment to meet my fate; but, to my great fur- 
prize, after fitting a while to warm themfelves, I perceived that 
they all retired again to their mats, and ftirred no more till day- 
light. I then got up, and walked about, furrounded by great 
numbers of men, women, and children; and, in a little time, 
was joined by the King’s brother, who took me to feveral 
houfes, in every one of which I was entertained with yams, co- 
coa-nuts, and fweetmeats. I was afterwards conduted to the 
King, to whom I fignified, by figns, that 1 wifhed much to re- 
turn to my brother : he underftood me perfectly, and explained to 
me, by figns alfo, that the canoes could not go out, on account 
of the great wind. I fpent the remainder of the day in walking 
about the ifland, and obferving its produce, which confifted 
chiefly of yams and cocoa-nuts: the former they cultivate with 
great care, in large plantations, which are all in fwampy 
Watery ground, fuch as the rice grows in, in India. The cocoa- 
huts grow chiefly about their houfes, as does alfo the betle-nut, 
which they chew as tobacco.” _ 
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The favourable account which Mr. Wilfon brought, joined tg 
the meflage the King had fent to the Captain by his brother and 
fon, put all our people into great fpirits; fo that they applied to 
their feveral avocations with redoubled vigour, and particularly to 
getting every thing they could from the wreck. 

On the 15th, the Englifh were informed that the King way 
coming; and foon after they faw a great number of canoes 
turning the point which formed the harbour; but the King 
ftopped as foon as he got within the bay, and directed one 
fquadron of the canoes, which were all armed, to retire to the 
back of the ifland; thinking, probably, that fo great a number 
of armed people would create an alarm among the ftrangers, 
He then came forward with the reft, in great form, and with 
much parade, as far as the tide, which was then low, would 
permit them; and it was fignified to Capt. W. by the King’s 
brothers, that he fhould then go and meet him. Accerdingly 
two of his own people took him on their fhoulders, and carried 
him through the water to the King’s canoe, which he was ree 
quefted to enter; and he and the King, whofe name was Abba 
Thulle, embraced one another. “The Captain then related the 
nature of their misfortune to Abba Thulle, by means of the two 
Malays, and repeated his requeft to be permitted to build a 
veflel to carry them home ; and the King again gave his per. 
mifion for them to build it, either where they were, or at the 
ifland where he refided ; but recommended the latter, adding, 
that the ifland on which they had landed was unhealthy, which 
was the reafon it was not inhabited ; and that he apprehended they 
would be ill when another wind began to blow. The Captain in- 
formed him, that they had a perfon with them whofe bufinefs it 
was to care difeafes; and that it would be very inconvenient to 
them if they removed farther from the wreck of their veflel, 
becaufe they could not then procure from her fuch things as they 
might want, without much trouble and lofs of time, ‘To thele 
reafons the King affented ; and making figns that he wifhed to 
land, the Captain was carried on {hore by his people, and Abba 
Thulle, ftepping into the water, followed him. He viewed all 
the tents, and the ftores and arms whch they had got on fhore, 
with great attention, as his two brothers had done before. He ace 
cepted of fuch refrefhments as they had to give him, as well] as the 
prefents which were offered to him; and, toward evening, he went 
away to the back of the ifland, with all his attendants, feemingly 
much gratified with what he had received and feen; but his two 
brothers, with their attendants, remained with the Englith. 

The next morning they began laying down the blocks and 
ways for building their intended veflel ; and in the afternoon the 
King again came round to the cove where the Englifh were, 
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Capt. W. and his people had obferved a gloom on the faces of 
the King’s two brothers ail that morning, and now perceived 
the fame thoughtfulnefs, or, as they interpreted it, coolnefs, on 
that of the King, which gave them much uneafinefs, becaufe 
they could neither tell how they had given offence, nor how to 
remove it. Capt. W. was again requelted to go to the King in 
his canoe, with which he readily complied; and there, after 
much apparent ftruggle within himfelf, Abba Thulle told him, 
that he was then at war with fome of his neighbours, who had 
injured him; and that having learnt, from what his brothers 
had feen, and the Malay had told them, of the effects of their 
firearms, he wifhed him to lend him four or five of his people, 
to go with them in a few days to battle againft their enemies 5 
not doubting but that they would give them the moft decided 
vidory. Capt. W. not knowing what might be the confe- 
quence of a refufal, inftantly replied, that the Englith were as 
his own people; that the enemies of the King were their ene- 
mies; and that the people he afked for fhould be ready when they 
were wanted, The countenance of the King, his brothers, and 
all their attendants, inftantly brightened up; and it fully ap- 
peared to Capt. W. and his people, that the gloom which had 
been feen on the faces of Abba Thulle and his attendants, 
had arifen from their fear of afking a favour which it might be 
inconvenient or difagreeable to their new friends to grant. Abba 
Thulle then told Capt. W. that they were to fight in four 
days; that he would call for the people to-morrow, and take 
them with him to Pelew, the ifland where he refided ; and that he 
would bring them back as foon after the engagement as poffible: 
in the mean time, he faid, he would leave with him the fame 
number of his own people, fuch as might be trufted ; and affured 
him that all imaginable care fhould be taken that the men who 
went to his affiflance, fhould receive no hurt, 

The next day, the 17th, the King came for the men; and 
five tout young fellows begged of their comrades to fuffer them 
to go without cafting lots (as every man was eager to go), 
which was agreed to,.. The King, his brothers, and fon, took 
each one in his canoe; and the Englith giving their comrades 
three cheers at parting, Abba Thulle and all his people, as foon 
as the meaning of it was explained to tnem, got up and joined 
in returning the falute. 

Thofe who were left behind now fet themfelves earneftly 
to the conftruCtion of their veflel: but the five men not return 
ing until the afternoon of the 25th, and this being fo much longer 
than the time mentioned by Abba Thulle, C-pt. W. and his 
a as began to be under very difagreeeable apprehenfions on 
their account; and, in order to render themfelves more inde-~ 
pendent on their neighbours for the future, in cafe any thing bad 
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fhould have happened, they raifed a barricade round their tents, 
and got one of the great guns and two fwivels from the fhip: the 
former they mounted on its carriage, fo as to Command the 
whole entrance into the harbour; and the two {wivels were 
fixed on the ftumps of two trees cut down for the purpofe, 
in fuch a manner, and in fuch pofitions, as would permit them 
to be pointed in every neceflary direction ; and when thefe works 
were completed, they began to think themfelves almoft inde. 
pendent of Abba Thulle and his people. However, the appear. 
ance of their companions, in the afternoon of the 25th, in good 
health and fpirits, and accompanied by their old friend Ra 
Kook, difperfed their fears, but did not abate their fatisfaCtion 
at finding themfelves enabled to be their own protectors, 

The account given by Mr. Cummins, the third raate of the 
Antelope, who was one of the five men that went on this ex. 
pedition, was in fubftance as follows: 

They lay on the 17th, at night, on a {mall ifland, about 
fix leagues to the eaftward of the Enzlifhmen’s cove, and three 
or four miles from Pelew, the King’s refidence, where they 
were received with great kindnefs, and treated with much 
hofpitality ; and next morning went to Pelew, where they ree 
mained until the 21ft, the King being not able to get all his 
canoes together before that time. At break of day, however, on 
that morning, they all muftered before the King’s houfe, with 
their arms, which confifted of bamboo darts, from five to eight 
feet long, and pointed with the wood of the betle-nut tree, 
bearded. Thefe they ufe for clofe fighting ; but they had alfo 
fhort ones, which they threw, by means of a ftick of about two 
feet long, to a great diftance. The Englifh embarked in five 
different canoes, in which they went about ten or twelve 
Jeagues ftill farther to the eaftward, calling at feveral villages 
which belonged to Abba Thulle, to refrefh, and colle& reine 
forcements ; and about half paft two o’clock they arrived in 
fight of the enemy. They had now with them a fleet of about 
150 Canoes, on board of which there were above 1000 men; 
but of the enemy’s force our people could form no very pro- 
bable conjecture. Before the action, Raa Kook went in his 
canoe clofe to the town, and talked to the enemy fome time, 
having one of our men, named Thomas Dutton, with him; 
but who had orders not to fire until a fignal, which had been 
agreed on, fhould be given. What the general faid being re 
ceived by the enemy with great indifference, he threw a {peat 
at them (the fignal for battle), which was inftantly returned by 
a volley from the enemy, and Dutton fired at the fame time 
One man fell dire@ly ; and this threw them into fuch confu- 
fion, that the people on fhore ran away with great precipita- 


tion, while thofe who were in the canoes leaped into the wate 
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and made for land as faft as they could: a few more mufquets 
were fired, which difperfed the enemy entirely; and Abba 
Thulle and his people feemed perfe@tly fatisficd with this mark of 
their victory, as they never offered to purfue them, nor to make 
any ufe of it, but to land, and ftrip a few cocoa-nut trees of 
their fruit, and carry off a few yams, and other provifion, ‘They 
immediately returned homeward, the King being highly pleafed 
with his triumph; and ftopped at fevera! places in their way, 
where the women brought out fweet liquor for the people to 
drink ; but it being too far to get home that night, the fleet dif- 
perfed up feveral creeks, about eight o’clock in the evening, and 
flept there. The next day, feafts were prepared in all the neigh- 
bouring houfes, and about three o'clock in the afternoon the 
people re-embarked, and arrived at Pelew the fame evening. Here 
there was nothing but feafling and rejoicing all the next day, 
and on the following morning the King dilmifled the Englith, 
with great marks of fatisfadtion, and high encomiums on their 
behaviour and valour. He accompanied them to the water-fide, 
and fent two large canoes, laden with yams, and other provi- 
fions, to their companions ; and the General, Raa Kook, would 
accompany them back: they, however, got no farther that day 
than the {mall ifland where they lay the firft night; for their old 
friends received them, if poffible, with greater hofpitality than 
before, and were eager to exprefs to them, by figns, that they 
knew how much they had contributed to defeat the King’s ene- 
mies, The next morning, they (fuffered the Englith to depart, 
and rejoin their fhip-mates; and Raa Kook faw them fafe to 
the end of their journey. . 

The warriors now joined their companions in labouring at 
their new veffel, which went on with zs much expedition ag 
could be expeéted, when the circumftances and the inconveniences 
which they laboured under, are confidered, 


[ To be concluded in our next. | Gin. S 


Art. IV. Gibbon’s Roman Hiftory, continued: Vol. V. See our 
laft, p. 20. 





F hiftorical compofition and ceconomy, two different modes 
have been adopted, each of which is juftified by great ex- 
amples. Among the writers of antiquity, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon *, and Diodorus Siculus, follow the order of time, and 
adjuft the traniactions which they relate, according to the pre- 
cile dates when they happened. Herodotus and Polybius, on 
the other hand, regard chiefly the order of events, and relate the 
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* This is meant of his Grecian hiftory ; for his Inftitution of Cy- 


tus, and his Expedition of the Ten thoufand, are arranged on other 
Principles, , 
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rife, progrefs, and conclufion of one important aétion, before 
they proceed to other actions, depending at the fame period of 
time. By this means, the thread of the narrative remains un. 
broken; the attention of the reader is kept awake; his affec. 
tions are engaged: he fees the dependance of events on each 
other; and when he has finifbed his perufal of the work, he can 
Jook back with pleafure, recollect the order and conne€tion of 
the feveral parts, and contemplate the fymmetry and beauty of 
the whole. To this latter mode of hiftorical compofition, the 
ancient * critics univerfally gave the preference ; and it is this 
mode which Mr. Gibbon has followed, with uncommon in. 
duftry, and fingular fuccefs. Without regulating his hiftory by 
the courfe of the year, or obferving the exa& order of time, he 
has not however neglected chronology. In this particular, he is 
minutely accurate; well knowing that it is the duty of an hifto- 
rian to preterve, diftinctly, the date of each event; but that to 
crowd all events together which happen at the fame date, is to. 
tally incompatible with that duty, fince it muft inevitably dif- 
tract the attention of his reader, and deftroy the unity and beauty 
of his work, 

We judged thefe obfervations neceflary, to obviate an ob- 


jeGtion, which has been made to this elaborate hiftory, and 


which muft have a confiderable influence on the minds of thofe 
who, being accuftomed to read the hiftories of particular king- 
doms, will imagine that Mr. Gibbon’s work is irregular and de 
ferving of cenfure, in that very particular in which it is moft 
regular, and merits moft praife. In the hiftory of particular 
kingdoms, an author can feldom look beyond the reign, or point 
of time, to which his narrative relates; but in a hiftory of fuch 
extent and compafs as that of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, in which the tranfactions of diftant ages and re- 
mote countries verge to one point, and confpire to one end +, hé 
is often obliged to look back, and to anticipate, to combine in 
one view wide intervals of time and fpace, and to harmonize 
into one general fyftem a variety of detached and feemingly dif- 
cordant particulars. This part of the hiftorian’s duty, which 
Mr. Gibbon has fulfilled with equal ingenuity and judgment, 
is fo finely itluftrated by a Greek writer, that we cannot torbeat 
exhibiting the paflage in a literal tranflation. 





* See particularly Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, in his letter to Pom- 
pey ; and Lucian on the compofition of hiftory. 

t Polybius employs the fame words in {peaking of As fubject, the 
‘© Formation of the Roman greatnefs.”? Fortune, he faid, had 
brought the affairs of the world to have, all of them, one fingle ten- 
dency, sven wets ive nas tov auses cxorror. 
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“In fine,” fays Lucian in the work above cited, ** the hifto- 
rian is to be confidered as a Phidias, a Praxiteles, or Alcamenes, 
or fome other of thofe mafters in the plaftic arts. For, neither 
are they the makers of the gold, the filver, the ivory, or other 
materials on which they work, No; thefe were furnifhed by 
the Elians, Athenians, or Argives. Their bufinc fs was to bring 
them into form; to faw the ivory, to faape and polifh it, to 
unite and harmonize the parts, and add the gold in fuitable or- 
naments. This only is their proper art and bufinefs, to give to 
their materials the fhape, ceconomy, and compofition ; and fuch, 
exaétly, is the true art and fkill of the hiftorian.” 
In the firft chapter of his fifth volume, Mr. G. traces the 
hiftory of the Byzantine Emperors, from Heraclius to the Latin 
conqueft; and defcribes the fucceffion of families, the charatters 
of the Greek princes, and the tendency of their reign to accelee 
rate or {ufpend the dowofall of the Eaftern empire. At the con- 
clufion, he obferves, that ‘ if we compute the number and dura- 
tion of the reigns, it will be found, that a period of fix hundred 
years is filled by fixty Emperors, including in the Auguftan lift fome 
female fovereigns ; and deducting fome ufurpers who were never ace 
knowleged in the capital, and fome princes who did not live to 

ofiefs their inheritance. ‘The average proportion will allow ten 
years for each Emperor, far below the chronological rule of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, who, from the experience of more recent and regular mo- 
narchies, has defined about eighteen or twenty years as the term of 
an ordinary reign. ‘The Byzantine empire was moft tranquil and 
profperous when it could acquiefce in hereditary fucceflion: five dy- 
nafties, the Heraclian, Ifaurian, Amorian, Bafilian, and Comne- 
nian families enjoyed and trani{mitted the royal patrimony during 
their refpective feries, of five, four, three, fix, and four generations ; 
feveral princes number the years of their reign with thofe of their 
infancy ; and Conftantine the Seventh and his two grandfons occupy 
the {pace of an entire century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine 
dynatties, the fucceffion is rapid and broken, and the name of a fuc- 
cefsful candidate is {peedily erazed by a more fortunate competitor. 
Many were the paths that led to the fummit of royalty: the fabric of 
rebellion was overthrown by the ftroke of confpiracy, or undermined 
by the filent arts of intrigue: the favourites of the foldiers or people, 
of the fenare or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, were alternately 
clothed with the purple: the means of their elevation were bafe, and 
their end was often contemptible or tragic. A Being of the nature of 
a endowed with the fame faculties, but with a longer meafure of 
re sae ae caft down a {mile of pity and contempt on the 

“ nd follies of human ambition, fo eager, in a narrow fpan, to 
i pata peecarious and fhort-lived enjoyment. It is thus that the 
— of hiftory exalts and enlarges the horizon of our intel. 
“tet o In a compofition of fome days, in a perufal of fome 
~ on ne pndred years have rolled away, and the duration of a life 
a ie 1s contracted to a fleeting moment: the grave is ever befide 

ne; the faccefs.of a criminal is almoft inftantly followed by 
the 
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the lofs of his prize ; and our immortal reafon furvives and difdains 
the fixty phantoms of Kings who have pafied before our eyes, and 
faintly dwell on our remembrance. ‘The obfervation, that, in every 
age and climate, ambition has prevailed with the fame cominanding 
energy, may abate the furprife of a philofopher; but while he con, 
demns the vanity, he may fearch the motive, of this univerfal defire 
to obtain and hold the fceptre of dominion. ‘To the greater part of 
the Byzantine feries, we cannot reafonably afcribe the love of fame 
and of mankind. ‘The virtue alone of John Comuenus was bene. 
ficent and pure: the molt illuftrious of the princes, who precede or 
follow that refpectable name, have trod with fome dexterity and 
vigour the crooked and bloody paths of a felfith policy: in {crutj. 


nizing the imperfect characters of Leo the Ifaurian, Bafil the Firf, 


and Alexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, the fecond B:fit, and Ma. | 


nuel Comnenus, our efteem and cenfure are almoft equally balanced; 
and the remainder of the Imperial crowd could only defire and expeg 
to be forgotten by pofterity. Was perfonal happinefs the aim and 
object of their ambition? I fhall not defcant on the vulgar topics of 
the mifery of Kings; but I may furely obferve, that their condition, 
of all others, is the moft pregnant with fear, and the leatt fufceptible 
of hope. For thefe oppofite paflions, a larger fcope was allowed in 
the revolutions of antiquity, than in the fmooth and folid temper of 
the modern world, which cannot eafily repeat either the triumph of 
Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the 
Byzantine princes expofed them to domettic perils, without affording 
any lively promife of foreign conqueft. From the pinnacle of great. 
nefs, Andronicus was precipitated by a death more cruel and fhame- 
ful than that of the vileit malefactor; but the molt glorious of his 
predeceffors had much more to dread from their fubjects than to hope 
from their enemies. ‘The army was licentious without fpirit, the 
nation turbulent without freedom: the Barbarians of the Eaft and 
Weft preffed on the monarchy, and the lofs of the provinces was ter- 
minated by the final fervitude of the capital.’ 

In the fecond chapter of this volume, which is the 4gth of 
the work, Mr. G. examines the introdudtion, worfhip, and per 
fecution of images, which was immediately followed by the re- 
volt of Rome and [taly from the Eaftern empire. ‘The Romans 
once more attempted to affert their freedom; the Popes afpired 
at temporal as well as fpiritual jurifdiction, and the Lombards 
threatened the fafety and exiftence of Rome. But the fate of 
Italy depended on the movements beyond the Alps. Charles 
Martel, who governed the French monarchy with the humble 
title of Mayor or Duke, had faved his country, and perhaps 
Europe, from the yoke of the Saracens. His fon Pepin, the 
heir of his power and virtues, aflumed the office of champion of 
the Roman church; and Charlemagne, the fon of Pepin, imi- 
tated and furpaffed the glorious example of his father, The 
mutual obligations of the Popes and the Carlovingian family, 
form the important link of ancient and modern, of civil and ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory ; and Mr. G. has explained them with an ac 
curacysy 
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qurscy, fulnefs, and perfpicuity, which we have not met with 
in any other writer. The paflage being too long for infertion, 
ge {hall enly mention that the Carlovingian race were invefted 
by the Popes with the dignities of King of France, and of Pa- 
rican of Rome. The feeble Childeric, the laft defcendant of 
Clovis, was degraded, fhaved, and immured in a convent for the 
remainder of his days. ‘The royal unction of the Kings of If- 
rel was dexteroully applied in confecrating the title of Pepin; a 
German chieftain was transformed into the Lord’s Anointed ; 
the Franks were abfolved from their ancient oath; and a dire 
anathema was thundered againft them, and their potterity, if 
they fhould dare to renew the fame freedom of choice, or to elect 
a King, except in the holy and meritorious race of the Carlo- 
vingian princes. In confequence of the dignity of Patrician, 
thefe princes were prefented with the keys of the fhrine of Sr, 
Peter, as a pledge and fymbol of fovereignty, and with a holy 
banner, which it was their right and duty to unfurl in defence 
of the church and city. Charlemagne, having conquered the 
Lombards, was received by the Romans as a faviour and a maf- 
ter, The people fwore allegiance to his perfon and family; in 
his name money was coined, and juftice was adminiftered ; the 
election of the Popes was examined and confirmed by his autho- 
rity; and except an original, and felf-inherent claim of fove- 
reignty, there was not any prerogative remaining, which the 
title of Emperor could add to the Patrician of Rome, The 
Carlovingians were not ungrateful for thefe obligations. The 
farms and houfes, which formed the ancient patrimony of the 
church, were extended into the temporal dominion of cities and 
provinces ; * and the donation of the exarchate to the Pope was 
the firft fruits of the conqueft of Pepin.’ The fplendid gift was 
granted in fupreme and abfolute dominion ; and the world beheld 
for the firft time a Chtiftian Bifhop invefted with the wealth and 
prerogatives of a temporal prince. Not fatisfied with this ample 
jurifdiGtion, fome apoftolical fcribe compofed, before the end of 
the eighth century, the decretals and the donation of Conftan- 
tines The firft of the Chriftian Emperors, according to the le- 
gend, being healed of the leprofy by St. Sylvefter, the Roman 
Bithop, declared his refolution of founding a new capital in the 
Fatt, and refigned to the Popes the free and perpetual fove- 
teignty of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the Weft. This 
Sion was received by the ignorance and credulity of the times, 
and though univerfally rejected after the revival of letters, by the 
Contempt of hiftorians and poets, it is ftill enrolled among the 
— of the Canonlaw. The Popes themfelves, fays Mr. G. 
ave indulged a fmile at the credulity of the vulgar; but a falfe 
and obfolete title ftill fanétifies their reign; and by the fame for- 
tune which has attended the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, 
the 
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the edifice has fubfifted, after the foundations have been under; 
mined. 

In the three following chapters (the soth, srft, and 52d), 
Mr. G. gives an account of the Arabians, or Saracens, whofe 
valour and enthufiafm had fo great a fhare in the deftrution of 
the Eaftern empire. This interefting part of his hiftory opens 
with an animated defcription of Arabia, wiih its inhabitants ; 
which is followed by an account of the birth, charaéter, and 
do&trine of Mahomet, the voluntary or reluctant fubmiffion of 
the Arabs to his authority—his death, and fucceflors. Mr. G, 
then purfues the victories and conquefts of thefe fucceffors, 
through Perfia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain; and having 
defcribed the empire of the Caliphs, in its fy!] extent and great. 
eft {plendor, he unfolds the cdufes which led to its decline and 


diffolution : their unfuccefsful fieges of Conftantinople, their in.’ 


vafion of France, and defeat by Charles Martel, the civil war 
of the Ommiades and Abbaffides, and the luxury of the Caliphs, 
which at the fame time that it proved ufelefs to their private hap- 
pinefs, relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progrefs, of the 
Arabian power. 
A ray of light beams from the darknefs of the tenth century; 
and Mr. G. availing himfelf of the labours of Conftantine Por 
phyrogenitus, ventures to defcribe, in his 53d chapter, the ftate 
of the capital and provinces in that age, when the remnant of 
the empire ftill exceeded the meafure of the largeft of the Euro- 


pean kingdoms. 

‘ The fame princes (viz. the Greek Emperors) might affert, with 
dignity and truth, that of all the monarchs of Chrittendom they 
poflefied the greateft city, the moft ample revenue, the moft flourifh- 
ing and populous ftate. With the decline and fall of the empire, 
the cities of the Welt had decayed and fallen; nor could the ruins 
of Rome, or the mud walls, wooden hovels, and narrow precinéts of 
Paris and London, prepare the Latin ftranger to contemplate the 
fituation and extent of Conitantinople, her ftately palaces and 
churches, and the arts and luxury of an innumerable people. Her 
treafures might attract, but her virgin ftrength had repelled, and ftill 
promifed to repel, the audacious invafion of the Perfian and Bul- 
garian, the Arab and the Ruflian. The provinces were lefs fortu- 
nate and impregnable ; and few diftricts, few cities, could be dif 
covered which had not been violated by fome fierce Barbarian, im- 
patient to defpoil, becaufe he was hopelefs to poffefs. From the age 
of Juftinian the Eaftern empire was finking below its former level: 
the powers of deftruction were more active than thofe of improve- 
ment ; and the calamities of war were embittered by the more per 
manent evils of civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny. ‘The captive who 
had efcaped from the Barbarians was ofien ftripped and imprifoned 
by the minifters of his fovereign: the Greek fuperftition relaxed the 
mind by prayer, and emaciated the body by fafting ; and the multi- 


tude of convents and feftivals diverted many hands and many pa 
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from the temporal fervice of mankind. Yet the fubjects of the By- 
zantine empire were ftill the moft dexterous and diligent of nations ; 
their country was blefled by nature with every advantage of foil, cli- 
mate, and fituation ; and, in the fupport and reftoration of the arts, 
their patient and peaceful temper was more ufeful than the warlike 
fpirit and feudal anarchy of Europe. The provinces that ftill ad- 
hered to the empire were repeopled and enriched by the misfortunes 
of thofe which were irrevocably loft. From the yoke of the Caliphs, 
the Catholics of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, retired to the allegiance 
of their prince, to the fociety of their brethren: the moveable wealth, 
which eludes the fearch of oppreflion, accompanied and alleviated 
their exile; and Conftantinople received into her bofom the fugitive 
trade of Alexandria and Tyre. The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, 
who fled from hoftile or religious perfecution, were hofpitably enter- 
tained: their followers were encouraged to build new cities and to 
cultivate wafte lands; and many fpots, both in Europe and Afia, 
preferved the name, the manners, or at leait the memory, of thefe 


national colonies. Even the tribes of Barbarians, who had feated 


themfelves in arms on the territory of the empire, were gradually 
reclaimed to the laws of the church and ftate; and as long as they 
were feparated from the Greeks, their pofterity fupplied a race of 
faithful and obedient foldiers. Did we poffets fufficient materials to 
furvey the twenty-nine themes of the Byzantine monarchy, our cu- 
tiofity might be fatisied with a chofen example: it is fortunate 
enough that the cleareft light fhould be thrown on the moft intereft- 
ing province; and the name of PeLorponesvs will awaken theatten- 
tion of the claffic reader.’ 

Mr. Gibbon’s defcription of the ftate of the Peloponefus is too 
long for infertion ; but one paragraph, refpecting manufaétures, 
efpecially that of filk, is focurious, that we cannot refufe it a place: 

* But the wealth of the province, and the truft of the revenue, 
were founded on the fair and plentiful produce of trade and manu- 
fattures; and fome fymptoms of liberal policy may be traced in alaw 
which exempts from all perfonal taxes the mariners of Peloponefus, 
and the workmen in parchment and purple. This denomination 
may be fairly applied or extended to the manufaftures of linen, 
woollen, and more efpecially of filk: the two former of which had 
flourithed in Greece fince the days of Homer; and the laft was in- 
troduced perhaps as early as the reign of Jultinian, Thefe arts, 
which were exercifed at Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, afforded food 
and occupation to a numerous people: the men, women, and chil- 
dren, were diftributed according to their age and ftrength; and if 
many of thefe were domeftic flaves, their matters, who direted the 
work and enjoyed the profit, were of a free and honourable condi- 
Hon, The gifts which a rich and generous matron of Peloponefus 
prefented to the Emperor Bafil, her adopted fon, were doubtlefs fa- 
bricated in the Grecian looms. Danielis beftowed a carpet of fine 
Wool, of a pattern which imitated the fpots of a peacock’s tail, of a 
Magnitude to overfpread the floor of a new church, ereéted in the 
aan of Chrift, of Michael the archangel, and of the prophet 

i he gave fix hundred pieces of filk and linen, of various ufe 
and denomination : the filk was painted with the Tyrian dye, and 
adorned 
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adorned by the labours of the needle; and the linen was fo exqui. 
fitely fine, that an entire piece might be rolled in the hollow of g 
cane. In his defcription of the Greek manufaQtures, an hiftorian of 
Sicily difcriminates their price, according to the weight and quality 
of the filk, the clofenefs of the texture, the beauty of the colours, 
and the tafte and materials of the embroidery. A fingle, or evena 
double or treble thread was thought fufficient for ordinary fale; but 
the union of fix threads compofed a piece of {tronger and more coftly 
workmanfhip. Among the colours, he celebrates, with affectation 
of eloquence, the fiery blaze of the fcarlet, and the fofter luftre of 
the green. ‘The embroidery was raifed either in filk or gold: the 
more fimple ornament of {lripes or circles was furpaffed by the nicer 
imitation of flowers: the veftments that were fabricated for the pa- 
lace or the altar often glittered with precious ftones ; and the figures 
were delineated in ftrings of Oriental pearls. ‘Tull the twelfth cen. 
tury, Greece alone, of all the countries of Chriftendom, was pof- 
fefled of the infe&t who is taught by nature, and of the workmen who 
are inftruéted by art, to prepare this elegant luxury. But the fecrer 
had been ftolen by the dexterity and diligence of the Arabs: the 
Caliphs of the Eaft and Weft {corned to borrow from the unbelievers 
their furniture and apparel ; and two citics of Spain, Almeria and 
Lifbon, were famous for the manufacture, the ufe, and perhaps the 
exportation, of filk. It was firft introduced into Sicily by the Nor- 
mans; and this emigration of trade diftinguifhes the victory of Roger 
from the uniform and fruitlefs hoftilities of every age. After the 
fack of Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with 
a captive train of weavers and artificers of both fexes, a trophy glo- 
rious to their mafter, and difgraceful to the Greek Emperor. ‘The 
King of Sicily was not inienfible of the value of the prefent ; and, 
in the reftitution of the prifoners, he excepted only the male and 
female manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who labour, fays the 
Byzantine hiftorian, under a barbarous lord, like the old Eretrians 
in the fervice of Darius, A ftately edifice, in the palace of Paier- 
mo, was erected for the ufe of this induftrious colony ; and the art 
was propagated by their children and difciples to fatisfy the encreaf- 
ing demand of the weftern world, The decay of the looms of Si- 
cily may be afcribed to the troubles of the ifland, and the competi- 
tion of the Italian cities. {n the year thirteen huadred and fourteen, 
Lucca alone, among her fifter republics, enjoyed the lucrative mono- 
poly. A domettic revolution difperfed the manufacturers to Flo- 
rence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and even the countries heyond the 
Alps; and thirteen years after this event, the ftatutes of Modena en- 
join the planting of mulberry-trees, and regulate the duties on raw 
filk. The northern climates are lefs propitious to the education of 
the filk-worm ; but the induftry of France and England is fupplied 
and enriched by the productions of Italy and China.’ 

From manufactures, Mr. G. naturally proceeds to the revenue 
of the Greek empire, which, if it amounted to feven millions 
fterling, muft have far exceeded the incomes of the richeft mo- 
dern kingdoms, confidering the relative values of the precious 
metals in the roth and the 18th centuries. He next = 
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the pomp and magnificence of the Emperors, the offices of the 
slace, the ftate, and the army, the ceremonial of the court, 
ang the proud fuperiority which the Greek princes affected over 
the other potentates of the earth. He then compares the Greeks 
with the Saracens and the Franks; fince, from the age of Charle- 
magne to that of the Crufades, the world was occupied and dif- 
puted by thefe three rival nations, Their refpective military 
ftrength, he obferves, may be afcertained by a comparifon of 
their courage, their arts and riches, and their obedience to a fu- 
preme head, who might call into aétion ail the energies of the 
fate. The Greeks, far inferior to their rivals in the firft, were 
fuperior to the I'ranks, and at leaft equal to the Saracens, in the 
fecond and third of thefe warlike qualifications. ‘The reader will 
be glad to find an account of the tactics and character of thefe 
preat nations,—an account fo comprehenfive and {fo concife, that 
it is incapable of abridgment. 
‘ The invention of the Greek fire did not, like that of gunpowe 
der, produce a total revolution in the art of war. ‘lo thete liquid 
combuftibles, the city and‘empire of Conftantine owed their deliver- 
ance; and they were employed in fieges and fea-fights with terrible 
effe®. But they were either lefs improved, or lefs fufceptible of im- 
provement; the engines of antiquity, the catapult~, balifle, and 
battering-rams, were ftill of molt frequent and powerful ufe in the 
attack and defence of fortifications; nor was the decifion of battles 
reduced to the quick and heavy fre of a line of infantry, whom it 
were fruitlefs to protect with armour againift a fimilar fire of their 
enemies. Steel and iron were {till the common in&ruments of de- 
ftraction and fafety; and the helmets, cuirafles, and fhields, of the 
tenth century did not, either in form or fubfiance, effentially differ 
from thofe which had covered the companions of Alexander or Achil- 
les. But inftead of accultoming the modern Greeks, like the legion- 
aries of old, to the conftant and eafy ufe of this falutary weights 
their armour was laid afide in light chariots, which followed the 
march, till, on the approach of an enemy, they refumed with hatte 
and reluétance the unufual incumbrance. ‘Their offenfive weapons 
confifted of fwords, battle-axes, and {pears ; but the Macedenian pike 
was fhortened a fourth of its length, and reduced to the more conve- 
nient meafure of twelve cubits or feet. Whe fharpnefs of the Scythian 
and Arabian arrows had been feverely felt; and the Emperors lament 
the decay of archery as a caufe of the public misfortunes, and recom- 
mend, as an advice, and a command, that the military youth, till 
the age of forty, fhould affiduoufly praétife the exercife of the bow. 
The bands, or regiments, were ufually three hundred ftrong; and, as 
@ medium between the extremes of four and fixteen, the foot foldiers 
of Leo and Conftantine were formed eight, deep; but the cavalry 
charged in four ranks from the reafonuble confideration, that the 
Weight of the front could not be increafed by any preffure of the 
hindmoft horfes. If the ranks cf the infantry or cavalry were fome- 
times doubled, this cautious array betrayed a fecret diftruit of the 
Courage of the troops, whofe numbers might,fwell the appearance of 
Rev, Aug. 1788, K the 
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the line, but of whom only a chofen band would dare to encounte 
the fpears and {words of the Barbarians. The order of battle mu 
have varied according to the ground, the object, and the adverfary, 
but their ordinary difpofition, in two lines and a referve, prefented 
a fucceffion of hopes and refources moft agreeable to the temper ay 
well as the judgment of the Greeks. In cafe of a repulfe, the firg 
line fell back into the intervals of the fecond ; and the referve break. 
ing into two divifions, wheeled round the flanks to improve the vic. 
tory or cover the retreat. Whatever authority could enact was ac. 
complifhed, at leaft in theory, by the camps and marches, the 
exercifes and evolutions, the ediéts and books, of the Byzantine 
monarch. Whatever art could produce from the the forge, the loom, 
or the laboratory, was abundantly fupplied by the riches of the 
prince, and the induitry of his numerous workmen. But neither 
authority nor art could frame the moft important machine, the fol. 
dier himfelf; and if the ceremonies of Conftantine always fuppofe the 
fafe and triumphal return of the I'mperor, his taéics feldom foar 
above the means of efcaping a defeat and procraftinating the war, 
Notwithftanding fome tranfient fuccefs, the Greeks were funk in 
their own efteem and that of their neighbours. A cold hand anda 
loquacious tongue was the vulgar defcription of the nation: the av- 
thor of the tadlics was befieged in his capital; and the laft of the 
Barbarians, who trembled at the name of the Saracens, or Franks, 
could proudly exhibit the medals of gold and filver which they had 
extorted from the feeble fovereign of Conftantinople. What fpirit 
their government and character denied, might have been infpired in 
fome degree by the influence of religion; but the religion of, the 
Greeks could only teach them to fuffer and to yield. ‘The Emperor 
Nicephorus, who reftored for a moment the difcipline and glory of 
the Roman name, was defirous of beftowing the honours of martyr- 


‘dom on the Chriftians who left their lives in an holy war againft the 


Infidels. But this political law was defeated by the oppofition of the 
Patriarch, the Bifhops, and the principal fenators; and they ftre- 
nuoufly urged the canons of St. Bafil, that all who were polluted by 
the bloody trade of a foldier, fhould be feparated, during three years, 
from the communion of the faithful. 

« Thefe fcruples of the Greeks have been compared with the tears 
of the primitive Moflems when they were held back from battle; 
and this contraft of bafe fuperftition, and high-fpirited enthufiafm, 
unfolds to a philofophic eye the hiftory of the rival nations. The 
fubje&ts of the laft Caliphs had undoubtedly degenerated from the 
zeal and faith of the companions of the Prophet. Yet their martial 
creed ftill reprefented the Deity as the author of war: the vital 


though latent fpark of fanaticifm ftill glowed in the heart of their 


religion, and among the Saracens who dwelt on the Chriftian bor 
ders, it was frequently rekindled to a lively and aétive fame. Theit 
regular force was formed of the valiant flaves who had been educated 
to guard the perfon and accompany the ftandard of their lord ; but 
the Mufulman people of Syria and Cilicia, of Africa and Spain, was 
awakened by the trumpet which proclaimed an holy war againft the 
Tofidels. The rich were ambitious of death or victory in the caufe of 


God; the poor were allured by the hopes of plunder, and the o 
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the infirm, and the women, affumed their fhare of meritorious fervice 
by fending their fubititutes, with arms and horfes, into the field. 
Thefe offentive and defenfive arms were fimilar in flrength and tem- 

rto thofe of the Romans, whom they far excelled in the manage- 
ment of the horfe and the bow; the mafiy filver of their belts, their 
bridles, and their fwords, difplayed the magnificence of a profperous 
pation, and except fome black archers of the fouth, the Arabs dif- 
dained the naked bravery of their anceftors. Inftead of waggons, 
they were attended by along train of camels, mules, and afles ; the 
multitude of thefe animals, whom they bedecked with fiags and 
freamers, appeared to {well the pomp and magnitude of their hoft ; 
and the horfes of the enemy were often difordered by the uncouth 
Goure and odious fmell of the camels of the Ealt. Invincible by 
their patience of thirft and heat, their {pirits were frozen by a win- 
ter’s cold, and the confcioufnefs of their propenfity to fleep exacted 
the moft rigorous precautions againift the furprifes of the night. Their 
order of battle was a long fquare of two deep and folid lines ; the 
frit of archers, the fecond of cavalry. In their engagements by {ea 
and Jand, they fuftained with patient: firmnefs the fury of the attack, 
and feldom advanced to the charge till they could difcern and op- 
prefs the laflitude of their foes. But if they were repulfed and 
broken, they knew not how to rally or renew the combat ; and their 
difmay was heightened by the fuperititious prejudice, that God had 
declared himfelf on the tide of their enemies. The decline and fall of 
the Caliphs countenanced this fearful opinion ; nor were there want- 
ing, among the Mahometans and Chrittians, fomebfcure prophecies 
which prognofticated their alternate defeats. The unity of the Ara- 
bian empire was diflolved, but the incependent fragments were equal 
to populous and powerful kingdoms ; and in their naval and mili- 
tary armaments, an Emir of Aleppo or Tunis might command no 
defpicable fund of fill and induftry and treaiure. Jn their tranf- 
ations of peace and war with the Saracens, the princes of Conftanti- 
nople too often felt that thefe Barbarians had nothing barbarous in 
their difcipline ; and that if they were deftitute of original genius, 
they had been endowed with a quick fpirit of curiofity and imitation. 
The model was indeed mote perfeét than the copy: their thips, and 
engines, and fortifications, were of a lefs fkilful conftru€tion; and 
they confefs, without fhame, that the fame God who had given a 
tongue to the Arabians, had more nicely tafhioned the hands of the 
Chinefe and the heads of the Greeks.’ 

The common appellation of Franks was applied to the 
Chriftians of the Latin church, the barbarous but warlike na- 
tions of the Weft, whofe valour and exertions had been in- 
ipired and united by the foul of Charlemagne. In the begins 
ning of the »oth century, the family of that conqueror had al- 
moft difappeared ; the regal title was aflumed by ambitious chiefs 
who divided his monarchy ; while the nobles of every province 


difobeyed their fovereign, opprefied their vatlals, and exercifed 


Perpetual hoftilities again{ft their equals and neighbours. Every 
peafant was a foldier, and every village a fortification. The 
Powers of the mind and body were hardened by che prefence of 
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danger and neceflity of refolution. ‘Ihe peaceful occupations of 
fociety were abolifhed or corrupted ; and the Bifhop, fays Mr, 
Gibbon, who exchanged hts mitre for a helmet, was more for. 
cibly urged by the manners of the times than by the obligation of 
his tenure. In the paragraph defcribing the manners which re. 
fulted from that fituation, Mr. G. unites the fplendor of Livy 
with the energy of Tacitus : 

‘ The love of freedom and of arms was felt, with confcious pride, 
by the Franks themfelves, and is obferved by the Greeks with fome 
degree of amazement and terror. ‘* The Franks,” fays the Empe. 
ror Conftantine, ‘* are bold and valiant to the verge of temerity; 
and their dauntlefs {pirit is fupported by the contempt of danger and 
death. Inthe field and in clofe onfet, they prefs to the front, and 
rufh headlong againft the enemy, without deigning to compute cither 
his numbers or theirown. ‘Their ranks are formed by the firm con- 
nections of confanguinity and friendfhip ;-and their martial deeds 
are prompted by the defire of faving or revenging their deareft com. 
panions, In their eyes, a retreat is a fhameful flight; and flight is 
indelible infamy.” A nation endowed with fuch high and intrepid 
{pirit, muft have been fecure of victory, if thefe advantages had not 
been counterbalanced by many weighty defects. The decay of 
their naval power, left the Greeks and Saracens in poffeffion 
of the fea, for every purpefe of annoyance and fupply. In the age 
which preceded the inititution of knighthood, the Franks were rude 
and unfkilful in the fervice of cavalry; and, in all perilous emer- 
gencies, their warriors were fo conf{cious of their ignorance, that they 
chofe to difmount from their horfes and fight on foot. Unpradtifed 
in the ufe of pikes, or of miffile weapons, they were encumbered by 
the length of their {words, the weight of their armour, the magnitude 
of their shields, and, if 1 may repeat the fatire of the meagre Greeks, 
by their unwieldy intemperance. Their independent fpirit difdained 
the yoke of fubordination, and abandoned the ftandard of their 
chief, if he attempted to keep the field beyond the term of their fti- 
pulation or fervice. On all fides they were open to the fnares of an 
enemy, lefs brave, but more artful, than themfelves. They might 
be bribed, for the Barbarians were venal ; or furprifed in the night, 
for they neglected the precautions of a clofe encampment or vigilant 
centinels. The fatigues of a fummer’s campaign exhaufted their 
flrength and patience, and they funk in defpair if their voracious ap- 
petite was cifappointed of a plentiful fupply of wine and of food. 
This general character of the Franks was marked with fome national 
and local fhades, which I fhould afcribe to accident, rather than to 
climate, but which were vifible both to natives and to foreigners. 
An ambafiador of the great Otho declared, in the palace of Conftan- 
tinople, that the Saxons could difpute with fwords better than with 


pens; and that they preferred inevitable death to the difhonour of 


turning their backs to anenemy. It was the glory of the nobles of 
France, that, in their humble dwellings, war and rapine were the 
only pleafure, the fole occupation, of their lives. They affected to 
deride the palaces, the banquets, the polifhed manners, of the Ita 
lians, who, in the eftimate of the Greeks themfelves, had degene-. 
rated from the liberty and valour of the ancient Lombards.’ o 
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Mr. G. next examines a fubje& highly interefting to men of 
letters, and to literature itfelf ; viz. the revival of Greek learning in 
the gth century. The Emperor Bafi!, who lamented the defeéts 
of his own education, entrufted to the care of the learned and 
laborious Photius, his fon and fucceflor, Leo the Philofopher ; 
whofe reign, and that of his fon, Conftantine Porphyrogenitus, 
forms one of the moft profperous zeras of the Byzantine litera- 
ture. The fcholars of the prefent age may ftill enjoy the benefit 
of the library of Photius, the philofophical extracts of Stobzeus, 
the hiftoric Lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, and the 
Commentaries of Euftathius on Homer, The Emprefs Eudocia, 
and the Princefs Anna Comnena, cultivated the arts of rhetoric 
and philofophy ; and we muft envy the generation that could 
ftil] perufe the Hiftory of Theopompus, the Orations of Hype- 
rides, and the Odes of Alczeus and Sappho. 

In {peaking of literature, Mr. Gibbon is peculiarly on his 
own ground; and the two concluding paragraphs of his 53d 
chapter may be confidered as models of juft criticifm, and ele- 
gant compofition ;—fuch models as do honour to our country, 
and to our language. But our narrow limits will not allow us 


to tran{cribe them. 
[ To be continued. } § a 





[ 


Art. V. The Myftical Hymns of Orpheus, tranflated from the Ori- 
ginal Greek: with a preliminary Differtation on the Life and 
Theology of Orpheus. By Tb mas Taylor. 8vo. 5s. fewed. 
Payne, &. 1787. 

_ A S every man who deferves, or even endeavours to deferve, 

well of the republic of letters, is entitled to our good 
wifhes, we lament that Mr. Taylor had not lived before the 

Trojan war, or filled fome lucrative and honourable poft in the 

fchoo!s of Alexandria. In the former cafe, he might have pro- 

fited by the perfonal inftruétions of his mafter Orpheus, and 
even played on his lyre, without fearing the fate of Neantbus *, 


a 





* * Afterwards, when Neanthus, the fon of Pittacus the tyrant, 
found that the lyre drew trees and wild beafts with its harmony, he 
earnefily defired its poffeffion ; and having corrupted the prieft pri- 
vately with money, he took the Orphean lyre, and fixed another fimi- 
lar to it, inthe temple. But Neanthus confidering that he was not 
fafe in the city in the day time, departed from it by night; having 
concealed the lyre in his bofom, on which he began to play. Bute 
as he was a rude and unlearned youth, he confounded the chords; 
yet pleafing himfelf with the found, and fancying he produced a 
divine harmony, he conftdered himfeif as the bleffed fucceflor of Or- 
pheus, However, in the mid of his tranfports, the neighbouring 
dogs, roufed by the found, fell upon the unhappy harper and tore 
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In the latter, he might have explored new regions of intelkQ 
with Plotinus, or Proclus, whofe fociety would, probably, have 
been more congenial to his tafte than that of Plato himfelf, Ag 
prefent, he unfortunately feems to be fomewhat out Of his ele. 
ment ; for there are few, we believe, in thefe degenerate days, 
who contemplate the hiftory of Orpheus, or of his philofophy, 
any otherwife than as a literary curiofity. For our own part, 
though we would by no means difpute the exiftence of fo cele. 
brated a character, on the authority of Tully’s dubious quota. 
tion from Ariftoile *, yet Mr. T. muft pardon us, if, after his 
zealous endeavours to initiate us in the myfteries of the Thra 
cian bard, we ftill retain our Chriftian prejudices, and even 
doubt the truth of fome anecdotes, which he has confidently re. 
Jated ; for inftance: * This alone may be depended on, from 
general affent, that there formerly lived a perfon named Orpheus, 
whofe father was Oeagrus, who lived in Thrace, and who was the 
fon of a King, who was the founder of theology among the Greeks; 
the inftitutor of their life and morals; the firft of prophets, and 
the prince of poets ; himfelf the offspring of a Mufe; who taught 
the Greeks their facred rites and myfteries, and from whofe wif- 
dom, as from a perpetual and abundant fountain, the divine Mufe 
of Homer, and the philofophy of Pythagoras and Plato, flowed ; and, 
laftly, who by the melody of his lyre, drew rocks, woods, and wild 
beafts, ftopt rivers in their courfe, and even moved the inexorable 
King of Hell ; as every page, and all the writings, of antiquity fuf- 
ficiently evince.’ 

It is true, Mr. Taylor’s faith feems to waver a little after- 
ward; for he mentions the heretical opinion of Palzphatus, on 
one of the moft extraordinary miracles of Orpheus, certainly 
without cenfure, and apparently with approbation. 

‘ With refped&t to his crawing trees and wild beafts by the melody 
of his lyre, Palzphatus accounts for it as follows: The mad Baccha- 
nalian nymphs, fays he, having violently taken away cattle and 
other neceflaries of life, retired for fome days into the mountains. 
When the citizens, having expected their retura for a long time, 
and fearing the worft for their wives and daughters, called Orpheus, 
and intreated him to invent fome method of drawing them from the 
mountains. But he tuning his lyre, agreeable to the orgies of 
Bacchus, drew the mad nymphs from their retreats; who deicended 
from the mountains, bearing at firft ferule and branches of every 
kind of trees. Put to the men who were eye-witnefles of thefe won- 
ders, they appeared at firft to bring down the very woods; and from 
hence gave rife to the fable.” 

After enumerating the different perfons celebrated under the 
name of Orpheus, Mr. T. proceeds to his Fheology; ex- 
changing, as he fays, the obfcurity of conjecture for the light of 
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* Orpheum poetam docet Arifloteles nunquam fuifle. De Nat. 
Deorum, lib. 3. 
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clear evidence, and the intricate labyrinths of fable, for the de- 
lightful, though folitary, paths of truth. The learned reader 
may eafily guefs at the nature of Mr. Taylor’s clear evidence, 
when he learns that it ts collected intirely from the writings of 
the later Platonifts. That others may know where to feek for 
Jlumination on fo fublime a fubject, we fhali tranfcribe a fpeci- 
men of Mr. T.’s differtation, in which he appears in the double 
character of an Orphic theogogue, and the tranflator of Proclus. 
After having ftated, and attempted to explain, the well-known 
Orphic, or rather Platonic, divifion of beings into fuch as move 
only, fuch as are intirely moved, and fuch as both move and 
are moved, he proceeds thus: 

¢ All things, therefore, depend upon unity, through the medium 
of intelleé&t and foul. And intelle& is of an uniform effence; but 
foul of a mental form wsd7-, and the body of the world vivific, or 
vital, Zorixd;e ‘The firft caufe of all is indeed prior to intelleé, but 
intellect is the firft recipient of a divine nature; and foul is divine, 
fo far as it requires an intellectual medium. But the body which 
participates a foul of this kind is divine, in as great a degree as 
the nature of body will admit. For the illuftration of intellectual 
light, pervades from the principle of things, to the extremes ; 
and is not totally obfcured, even when it enters the involutions 
of matter, and is profoundly merged in its dark and flowing recep- 
tacle. 

‘ Hence we may with reafon conclude, that not only the univerfe, 
but each of its eternal parts, is animated, and endued with intellect, 
and is in its capacity fimilar to the univerfe. For each of thefe parts 
is a univerfe, if compared with the multitude it contains, and to 
which it is allied. ‘There is, therefore, according to the Orphic and 
Platonic theology, one foul of the univerfe; and after this others, 
which from participating this general foul, difpofe the entire parts of 
the univerfe into order; and one intelle€t which is participated by 
fouls, and one fupreme God, who comprehends the world in his in- 
finite nature, and a multitude of other divinities, who diftribute in- 
telletual effences, together with their dependent fouls, and all the 
parts of the world, and who are the perpetual fources of its order, 
union, and confent. For it is not reafonable to fuppofe that every 
production of nature fhould have the power of generating its fimilar, 
but that the univerfe and primary eflences fhould not more abun- 
dantly poffefs an ability of fuch like procreation ; fince fterility can 
only belong to the moft abject, and not to the moft excellent na- 
tures, 

* In confequence of this reafoning, Orpheus filled all things with 
Gods, fubordinate to the demiargus of the whole, Anuwpya, every 
one of which performs the office deftined to his divinity, by his fu- 
perior leader. Hence according to his theology there are two worlds, 
the intelligible and the fenfible. Hence too his three demiurgic 
Principles; Jovial, Dionyfiacal, and Adonical, A‘®, Asovuosax, 
‘Acwaiz:, from whence many orders and differences of Gods proceed, 
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intelligible *, intelleétual, fuper-mundane, mundane, celeftial, -ag, 
thors of generation, And among thefe jome in the order of guardian, 
demiurgic, elevating and comprehending Gods ; perfecters of works, 
vivific, immutable, abfolute, judicial, purgativé, &c. and befides 
thefe to each particular divinity, he added a particular multitude of 
angels, demons, and heroes; for, according to Proclus, relating the 
opinion of Orpheus, and the theologifts +, ‘** About, every God 
there is a kindred multitude of angels, heroes, and demons. For 
every God prefides over the form of that multitude which receives 
the divinity.” He likewife confidered a difference of fex in thele 
deities, calling fome male, and others female; the reafon of which 
ciftinétion Proclus t, with his ufual elegance and fubtilty, thus ex, 
lains: 

‘¢ The divifion of male and female comprehends in itfelf, all the 
plenitudes of divine orders. Since the caufe of ftable power and 
identity, and the leader yoenyos of being, and that which invefts all 
thing: with the firft principle of converfion, is comprehended in the 
mafculine order. Put that which generates from itfelf, all various 
progreflions and partitions, meatures of life and prolific powers, is 
contained in the female divifion. And on this account Timzus alfo, 
converting himfelf to all the Gods, by this divifion of generated na- 
tures, embraces their univerfal orders. Buta divifion of this kind 
is particularly accommodated and propcr to the prefent Theory, be- 
caufe the univerfe is full of this two-fold kind of Gods. For that 
we may begin with the extremes, heaven correfponds with earth, in 
the order and proportion of male to female. Since the motion of 
the heavens imparts particular properties and powers, to particular 
things. But on the other hand earth receiving the celeftial de- 
fluxions, becomes pregnant, and produces plants and animals of 
every kind. And of the Gods exilting in the heavens, fome are dif- 
tinguifhed by the male divifion, and others by the female: and the 
authors of generation, fince they are themfelves deftitute of birth, 
are fome of this order and others of that, for the demiurgic choir is 
abundantin the univerle. ‘here are alfo many canals as it were of 
life, fome of which exhibit the male and others the female form. But 
why fhould Linfilt on this particular? fince from the abfolute unities, 
whether endued with a mafculine or a feminine form, various orders 
of beings flow into the univerfe.” 

With refpecét to the Hymns, or Initiations, here tranflated, 
Mr. T. agrees that they are juftly afcribed to Onomacritus, 
though he feems to think, with Gefner, that this Athenian did 
not abfolutely forge them, but rather altered the dialect of the 
old Thracian poet, making probably fuch additions and fub- 
tractions as he is faid by Herodotus § to have ufed in other in- 
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It is not probable, fays Mr. T. that they fhould have 
ntion of any writer more modern than Onoma- 
Cudworth * reafons plaufibly, at leaft, to prove 
olated—a charge which our tranflator, we 
hought beneath his notice. Granting, however, that 
the Orphic Hymns now extant may be in general attributed ta 
Onomacritus, it is natura! to fuppofe an agreement between 
them and the Pythagorean theology, as far as any idea of it can 
be obtained. Upon this principle Mr. T..’s induftry has been 
employed in examining the Denarius Pythagoricus of Meutfius, 
We fudjoin the following inftances of fimilarity, colleCted by 
Mr. T. not becaufe we think the real or fuppofed arcana of the 
Pythagorean or Orphic theology admits of any fatisfactory ex- 
planation, but to fhew that he has {pared no pains in what he 
thinks a ufeful purfuit : 

‘ In the fir place then, among the various names afcribed to the 
monad or unity, are thofe of the following Gods; viz. the Sun, Ju- 
piter, Love, Proteus, Vetta. Now inthe hymn tothe Sun we find 
the epithet 20/4: Z2, O immortal Jove. In that to Love sveidpopocy 
or wandering fire, which is likewife found in the hymn to the Sun. 
In the hymn to Love, that deity is celebrated as having the keys of 
all things ¢ 5 viz. of zther, heaven, the deep, the earth, &c. And 
Proteus is invoked as poffefling the keys of the deep}. Again, Vefta, 
in the Orphic hymns, is the fame with the mother of the Gods; and 
the mother of the Gods is celebrated as ‘‘ always governing rivers, and 
every fea § ;” which perfeétly agrees with the appellations given both 
to Love and Proteus. Again, among the various epithets afcribed to 
the duad, or number two, are, Phanes, Nature, Juftice, Khea, Diana, 
Cupid, Venus, Fate, Death, &c. Now Phanes, in the Orphic hymns, 
is the fame with Protogonus ; and Nature is called wawroyensa, or firlt- 
born, and Xxx, or Juftice, as alfo werewucm, Or Fate. Likewife Rhea 
is denominated Qvyare2 worvacede Mewroysoi, Or daughter of muche 
formed Protogonus; and in the fame hymn the reader will find other 
epithets, which agree with the appellation given to Nature. Again, 
both Nature and Diana are called axvrcyziz, or f{wiftly bringing 
forth; and Love as well as Nature is called dgvz, or two-fold. In 
like manner Rhea and Venus agree, for he fays of Venus waite yao 
ix cites icy for all things are from thee; and of Rhea, Marne pér ae 
Yidv 138 Synzav axhedrur, Or mother of Gods and mortal men. After 
which he exprefsly fays that earth and heaven, the fea and the air, 
proceed from her divinity. Defides this, he celebrates Venus as go- 
vérning the three Fates; x NEKTECKS TeIwoWY [A0teave And laftly, he fays 
of Love, after reprefenting that deity as invefted with the keys of all 
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things; thou alone raleft the governments of all thefe*; which he 
likewife affirms of Death in the fame words. And thus much for 


the duad.’ 
In the fame manner he proceeds through the remaining num. 


bers, from the triad to the decad ; and concludes his differtation 
by lamenting that, in an age fo barbarous as the prefent, the 
Commentary of Proclus on Plato’s Cratylus, is not likely to be 
publifhed: he comforts himfelf, however, with the hope tha 
his own labours will in fome meafure fupply its place, by open. 
ing the pure fources of genuine wifdom. To this end, he pro. 
mifes copious and truly philofophic notes, which, together with 
the silane, we fhall now briefly confider. 

Notwithftanding Mr. T.’s opinion, that the beft effects are 
to be expected from tranflations of fuch works as contain the 
myfteries of ancient philofophy, we cannot help thinking that 
this poetical verfion of the Orphic Hymns is expofed to a mani- 
feft dilemma. For fcholars, who can read them in the original 
Greek, will be difpofed to decline Mr. T.’s affiftance ; and the 
mere Englifh reader will either never perufe the work fo kindly 
provided for him, or perufe it, we fear, with an ungrateful fmile, 
Grave though we be, our own rifibility has been provoked, fome- 
times by the ftrange appearance which the compound epithets, 
fo natural to the Greek language, affume when literally tranf- 
Jated into Englith ¢ ; and fometimes by the wanton adoption of 





* In the hymn to Love, Mav. yao tatu» wavrwy cinxa xgardvese And 
in that to Death oi wavrwy Sunt ol nxx HOUT VELC® 

+ Mr. Taylor was aware of this difficulty, though he feems to 
claim the merit of fubduing it. ‘ Indeed where languages differ fo 
much as the ancient and modern, the moft perfeé&t method, perhaps, 
of transferring the philofophy from the one language to the other, is 
by a faithful and animated paraphrafe: faithful, with regard to re- 
taining the fenfe of the author ; and animated, with refpeét to pre- 
ferving the fire of the original ; calling it forth when latent, and 
expanding it when condenfed. Such a one will every where endea- 
vour to improve the light, and fathom the depth of his author ; to 
elucidate what is obfcure, and to amplify what in modern language 
would be unintelligibly concife. 

‘ Thus moft of the compound epithets of which the following 
Hymns chiefly confift, though very beautiful in the Greek language; 
yet when literally tranflated into ours, lofe all their propriety and 
force. In their native tongue, as in a prolific foil, they diffufe their 
fweets with full-blown elegance ; but fhrink, like the fenfitive plant, 
at the touch of the verbal critic, or the clofe tranflator. He who 
would preferve their philofophical beauties, and exhibit them to 
others in a different language, muft expand their elegance, by the fuper- 
vening and enlivening rays of the philofophic fire; and, by the power- 
ful breath of genius, {cattery abroad their latent but copious fweets. 

‘ If fome iparks of this celeftial fire fhall appear to have animated 
the bofom of the tranflator, he will confider himfelf as well rewarded 


for his laborious undertaking.’ 
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other expreflions equally awkward, and utterly unauthorifed by 
the original. The epithets pirsvieos, Qidoispos, and pravimos, are 
g|| tranflated fanatic, which word Mr. T. feems to have ufed in 
the fenfe af the Latin word from which it is derived. Fanaticus, 
we are well aware, means numine affiatus ; but fanatic, we appre~ 
hend, is never ufed in a good fenfe, by any author of repute *, 
Of the following paflages, our T’ranflator feems to have totally 
miftaken the meaning : 
Kai Demeany, Baxys te cuvevasnpas amxviag 
Iyiy Agvxofeny TE, Waraspova r’ orCiodulnv— 
« Bacchus and Semele, the friends of all, 
And white Leucothea, of the fea I call, 
Palemon bounteous’——— p. 113. 
Misoc eDus apavwv epyww pavepwy le BpaCevingme 
_ € Of unapparent works thou art alone 
The Difpentator vifibke and known’— p. 143. 
Evbes, mavloxpatwp, ispwrate, ayraachue— 
‘O pow’r all-ruling, holy, 4oxour’d light?—ibid. 
—— rove Syntoins mpoprla— 
‘ Prophet of difcourfe’— p. 152. 
Tuuvalera xopn, pinwdn Sunov EXxTet, 
Topyopova, Quyonexle, TExvav pantep ToAvorCe, 
‘Opuwaseipa, Qiroirpe xaxois, atyaboss Je Pporneis. 
Aponv atv % Sndug eQus, ToAguaroxe pari. 
Ajorouoppe Opanaiva, piarsvies, HYAROTIAE 
‘ Gymnattic virgin, of terrific mind, 
Dire Gorgon’s bane, unmarried, bleffed, kind : 
Mother of arts, impetuous ; underftood, 
Rage to the wicked, wifdom to the good: 
Female and male, the arts of war are thine, 
Fanatic, much-form’d dragonefs, divine’— p. 157. 
Eir’ ey Kyrrpm, avacoa, pope ceo 
‘ Or if in Cyprus with thy mother fair’— p. 187. 
AQpausos ro cuveidos* aes Spaveis yar amavlas 
‘Oacor un to cov nABov varo Cuyous arn varep aul 
Mraswyés Rprapaics rapeyurwarles amAncws— 
‘ A ftable confcience, and an upright mind ; 
For men unjuft by thee are undermin’d, 
Whofe fouls perverfe thy bondage ne’er defire, 
But more untam’d decline thy fcourges dire’— p. 195. 
_ We mutt confefs, that we have too little tafte, or too little 
<nowlege, to difcover beauty, or even propriety, in Mr. T.’s 
tranflations of the following paflages : 
_Nuugas, Suyarepes peyadrntopos Qxeavoio— 
‘Nymphs, who from Ocean’s fiream derive your birth’— p. 181. 
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Eipmvhy, vyitiay ayay, nd orCay ALE OT 
* Add gentle peace, and fair-hair’d health befide, 
And pour abundance in a dblamele/s tide’—~ p. 142. 
——— Suntov snptypamm 

. o—— * bafis of mankind’ p. 143. 

“P. 218. * O mighty firft-begotten, hear my pray’r, 
Two-fold, egg-born, and wand’ring thro’ the airy 
Bull-roarer’ 

155. 1.12. ——— * Bacchic King’— 
GT pOTUAY OV EUXOS EXBT AY, 
Tyulidiav, morvmnayntoy, aoidinov avipumoriy— 
* Mankind’s unconquer’d, endlefs praife is thine, 
Sepulchraly widely-wand’ring, pow’r divine’— p. 203, 
Ave Te Mavvegeray scr nepos UypoxeA suum | 
© The mifly ation of the air diffolve’— p, 218. | 

P. 186. @sAgvdpe, an epithet applied by the author of the 
Hymns to Venus, is weakly and vulgarly tranflated by Mr. T. 

e—* to men inclin’d.’ The fame may be faid of Aycywepnve, in 

p- §52,— * of care the Joos’ncr.’ Se 

As a favourable fpecimen, we tranf{cribe the following Hymn 
to Victory : | 

‘ O powerful Vittory, by men defir’d, 

With adyerfe breafts to dreadful fury fir’d, ! 
Thee I invoke, whofe might alone can quell 
Contending rage, and moleftation fell : 

Tis thine in battle to confer the crown, 

The victor’s prize, the mark of {weet renown; 
For thou ral’ft all things, Victory divine! 

And glorious ftrife, and joyful fhouts are thine. 
Come, mighty Goddefs, and thy fuppliant blefs, 
With f{parkling eye, elated with fuccefs ; 

May deéds illuftrious thy protection claim, 

_ And find, led on by thee, immortal Fame,’ 

The general character of Mr. T.’s Notes is {uch as might be 
expected from the author of the diflertation. The following may 
perhaps afford fome amufement to our Readers : 

* Rhea, according to the Orphic and Platonic theology, is one of 
the zoogonic or vivific principles of the univerfe; having a maternal 
rank among the univerfal paternal orders, 7. ¢. between Saturn and 
Jupiter. Hence fhe calls forth the caufes latent in Saturn to the pro- 
creation of the univerfe ; and definitely unfolds all the genera of the 
Gods. So that fhe is filled from Saturn; with an intelligible and 
prolific power, which fhe imparts to Jupiter the demiurgus of the | 
univerfe ; filling his effence with a vivific abundance. Since this ) 
Goddefs then is a medium between the two intelle€tual parents’of the 
univerfe; Sacarn and Jupiter, the former of which colleés intel- 
leGtual multitude into one, but the other fcatters and divides it: 
Hence fays Proclus; in Theol. Plat. p. 266, this Goddefs produces 
in herfelf the demiargic caufes of thé univerfe ; but imparts her dif- 


fufive power abundantly to fecondary natures, On this account 
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Plato affimilates her pfolific abundance to the flowing of waters; fir 
nifying nothing more by the word flowing, than that fontal power, 
by which the fingularly contains the divifible rivers of life. And, 
p. 267. Proclus informs us, that this Goddefs, according to Orpheus, 
when confidered as united to Saturn by the moft exalted part of her 
effence, is called Rhea: but confidered as producing Jupiter, and, 
together with Jove, unfolding the univerfal and particular orders of 
the Gods, flie is called Ceres. : 
The definition of memory in the note on page 214. we feri- 
oufly recommend to the Oxford lexicographer ; to whofe literary 
purfuits we with fuccefs as much fuperior to that of poor John~ 
fon, as the confidence with which he {peaks of his own labours 
convinces us that he merits—* Memory, according to the Pla- 
tonic philofophy, is that power, by which the foul is enabled to 
profer in fome future period, fome former energy : and the ener« 
gy of this power is reminifcence,’—We fhall clofe this article 
by tranfcribing a part of Mr. T.’s concluding note, in which he 
drops the chara¢ter of the tranflator, the critic, and the philofo- 
pher, and affumes that of an orator, but with what fuccels we 


leave to our Reader to determine: . 
‘ You then,’ fays he to the liberal and philofophical part of his 
readers, ‘ you then, as the votaries of truth, will, I doubt not, unite 
with me in moft earneft withes, that every valuable work on the Pla- 
tonic philofophy was well tranflated into our native tongue; that 
we might no longer be fubje& to the toil of — the ancient 
languages. ‘The mifchief, indeed, refalting from the ttudy of words 
is almoft too apparent to need any illoftration : as the underftanding 
is generally contracted, its vigour exhaufled, and the genius fettered 
to verbal criticifm, and grammatical trifles, Hence an opinion is 
gradually formed, that the Greek philofophy can alone be under- 
ilood in the Greek tongue: and thus the books contalning the wif- 
dom of antiquity, are for the moft part depofited in’ the hands of 
men, incapabie of comprehending their contents.’ While an opinion 
fo fordid prevails, amidift all our refinements ‘in arts, and increafing 
mafs of experiments, we muft remain with refpe&t to philofophy in a 
{tate of barbarous ignorance. We may Aourifh, indeed,) as a com- 
mercial people ; and ftretch the rod of empire over nations as yet un- 
known. ‘The waters of Thames, heavy laden with the wealth of 
merchandize, and fonorous with the din of trade, may devolve abun- 
dance in a golden tide; but we muft remember that the Demon of 
commerce is at the fame time advancing with giant ftrides, to trample. 
on the moft liberal purfuits, and is preparing, with his extended fa- 
vage arm, to cruth the votaries of truth, and depopulate the divitia 
retreats of philofophy. Rife then, -ye liberal few, and vindicate the 
dignity of ancient wifdom. Bring truth from her filent and facted” 
concealments, and vigoroufly repel the growing empire of barbaric’ 
tafte ; which bids fair to extinguifh the celeftial fire of :philofophy in. 
the frigid embraces of philology, and to bury the divine light of 
mind in the fordid gloom of fenfe. But if your labours thould prove 
abortive ; if the period is yet at a diftance, when truth fhall! once 
more eftablifh her kingdom ; when another ftream, like that of Lliffus, 


fhall 
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fhall become tuneful with the mufic of philofophy ; and other cities; 
like thofe of Athens and Alexandria, be filled with the facred haunts ° 
of philofophers: there yet remains an inheritance for the lovers of 
ex 3 in the regions of intellect, thofe fortunate iflands of truth, 
where all is tranquil and ferene, beyond the power of chance and 
the reach of change. Let us then fly from hence, my friends, to 
thofe delightful realms: for there, while connected with body, we 
may find a retreat from the ftorms and tempetts of a corporeal life. 
Let us build for ourfelves the raft of virtue, and departing from this 
region of fenfe, like Ulyffes from the charms of Calypfo, dire&t our 
courfe by the light of ideas, thofe bright i#telleétual ftars, through 
the dark ocean of a material nature, until we arrive at our father’s 
_ land. For there having divefted ourfelves of the torn garments of 
mortality, as much as our union with body will permit, we may re- 
fume our natural, appearances; and may each of us, at length, 
recover the ruined empire of his foul,’ SR = 

: A. 1 


Art. VI. Concerning the Beautiful: or, a paraphrafed Tranflation 
from the Greek of Plotinus, Ennead I. Book VI. By Thomas 
Taylor. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Payne, &c. 1787. 
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FTER faying fo much (our Readers perhaps will think too 
much) of Mr. Taylor’s tranflation of the Hymns of Or- 
phevs, we need only add, that the prefent work feems diGated 
by the fame enthufiaftic admiration of the Platonic fchool. We 
have carefully compared it with the original, and cannot refufe 
our teftimony to its general fidelity, and our approbation of /ome 
paflages, in which the fenfe of an author, whofe ftyle is harfh, 
and whofe language is obfcure, is fkilfully preferved, in a para- 
phrafe, at once perfpicuous and fublime. ‘This praife ought to 
convince Mr. Taylor, that we are neither infenfible to the real 
value of his author’s work, nor blind to the merits of the tranfla- 
tion, And yet, we cannot abfolutely condemn the prefent age 
for beftowing on natural and experimental philofophy fome part 
ef that attention which Mr. T’. would confine exclufively to the 
writings of the later Platonifts. We have our doubts whether 
Plotinus were united four times by an ineffable energy to the Divi- 
nity, though the Tranflator maintains that this will be credited 
by every one who has properly explored the profundity of his mind. 
There may be defrudiive clefts and chinks in our fouls, introduced 
by their departure from the light of good, and their lapfe into corpo- 
real nature; and we ferioufly regard the writings ot Plotinus as. 
the productions of a vigorous mind, and active imagination, em- 
ployed in the contemplation of abftraét ideas: and yet we have 
fome fcruples about /upplicating the irradiations of wifdom, and fola 
lowing him as our divine guide to the beatific vifion of the beautiful 
itfélf. Indeed, we cannot forbear laughing at the fingularity of 
the following addrefs, though the irritability of our rifible mufcles 
x may 
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our feeble refiftance. Rife, then, my friends, and the victory will 
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may expofe us to the philofophical excommunication which it 


contains : 


‘ But before I take my leave of Plotinus, I cannot refrain from 
addreffing a few words to the Platonical oe of my readers. If fuch, 
then, is the wifdom contained in the works of this philofopher, as wé 
may conclude from the prefent fpecimen, is it fit fo divine a trea- 
fure fhould be concealed in fhameful oblivion? With refpeé& to true 
philofophy, you muft be fenfible, that all modern feéts are in a flate 
of barbarous ignorance: for Materialifm, and its attendant Senfual- 
ity, have darkened the eyes of the many, with the mifts of error; and 
are continually ftrengthening their corporeal tie. And can any thing 
more effectually diffipate this increafing gloom than difcourfes com: 
pofed by fo fublime a genius, pregnant with the moft profound con- 
ceptions, and every where full of intellectual light? Can any thing 
fo thoroughly deftroy the phantom of falfe enthufiafm, as eftablifh- 
ing the real object of the true? Let us then boldly enlift ourfelves 
under the banners of Plotinus, and, by his afliftance, vigoroufly repel 
the encroachments of error, plunge her dominions into the abyfs of 
forgetfulnefs, and difperfe the darknefs of her baneful night. — For, 
indeed, there never was a period which required fo much philofophic 
exertion, or fuch vehement contention from the lovers of Truth. 
On all fides, nothing of philofophy remains but the name, and this 
is become the fubjeét of the vileft proftitution : fince it is not only 
engrofled by the Naturalift, Chemift, and Anatomift, but is ufurped 
by the Mechanic, in every trifling invention, and made fubfervient 
to the lucre of traffic and merchandize. ‘There cannot furely be a 
greater proof of the degeneracy of the times than fo unparralleled a 
degradation, and fo barbarous a perverfion of terms. For, the word 
philofophy, which implies the love of wifdom, is now become the or- 
nament of folly. In the times of its inventor, and for many fuc- 
ceeding ages, it was expreflive of modefty and worth ; in our days, ie 
is the badge of impudence and vain pretenfions. It was formerly the 
fymbol of the profound and contemplative genius; it is now the 
mark of the fuperficial and unthinking pra€titioner. It was once re- 
verenced by Kings, and clothed in the robes of nobility ; it is ngw 
(according to its true acceptation) abandoned and defpifed, and ri- 
diculed by the vileft Plebeian. Permit me, then, my friends, te 
addrefs you in the words of Achilles to Heétor : 

Roufe, then, your forces, this important hour, 
Colle& your ftrength, and call forth all your pow’r. 
Since, to adopt the animated language of Neptune to the Greeks, 
on daftards, dead to fame, 
I wafte no anger, for they feel no thame; 
But you, the pride, the flower of all our hoft, 
My heart weeps blood, to fee your glory loft. 


Nor deem the exhortation impertinent, and the danger groundlefs ; 


For lo! the fated time, th’ appointed fhore ; 
Hark! the gates burft, the brazen barriers roar, 


Impetuous ignorance is thundering at the bulwarks of philofophy, 
and her facred retreats are in danger of being demolifhed, through 
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be ours. The foe is indeed numerous, but, at the fame time 
; ; t 
feeble : and the weapons of trath, in the hands of vigorous iit’ 
defcend with irrefiftible force, and are fatal wherever way : 
pe ds 


Arr. VII. Mathematical Effays on feveral Subje@s : containing ised 
Improvements and Difcoveries. By the Rev. John Hellins. ato; 
7s. 6d. fewed. Davis: 1788. 


"JHE Public are here prefented with a collefion of Effays, 
written, as the Author fays, * to amufe folitude, and with 
the hopes of producing fomething which might be ufeful to:the 
community.’ That the fir/ intention is fully anfwered there is 
ho room to doubt, becaufe no amufement can. furnifh more raa 
tional pleafure,-or afford greater fatisfaction to a contemplative 
mind, than {peculative mathematics. But this pleafure can 
only be known by thofe who have tafted it ; and perhaps it may, 
like a precious jewel, be held in greater eftimation by its poflef- 
fors, becaufe of the difficulty of obtaining it. Nor is there more 
reafon to doubt that the /econd is alfo fulfilled, becaufe the diffu- 
fion of | knowlege muft, in the end, become beneficial to the 
Public. 

Effay 1. On the computation of Logarithms, was publithed in 
the 7oth volume of the Philofophical Tranfations ; for an ac- 
gount of which, fee Review, vol. Ixiv. p. 440. 

The fecond is on the fame fubje&, and contains a variety of 
theorems for computing logarithms, with a method of con- 
ftructing a table of Briggs’s logarithms. Had fuch theorems 
beeri wanting, and had no tables been already in the hands of 
the Public, this effay would have been of great ufe to the ma- 
thématital world; but although its extenfive utility isnot very 
apparent, yet it difplays great ingenuity and invention, and may 
afford confiderable afliftance to thofe who are now engaged in 
making logarithmic tables. The inveftigation of the theorems 
here given is too long for infertion in this article, but we are 

rfuaded that it will afford pleafure to all lovers of algebra ; 
and the theorems themfelves, without the inveftigation, would 
perhaps be unfatisfaCtory to the mathematical reader. 

With refpeét to Mr. Hellins’s method of conftraétjng a table 
of Briggs’s logarithms to fourteen places of decimals, it begins 
with finding the hyperbolical or Napier’s logarithm of ten, and 
thence the modulus 0.434&c. . The firft, fecond, third, &c. 
differences of the larger logarithms are computed from the pre- 
ceding theorems for that purpofe ; and the whole,table is filled up 
by different means, which, were-we to enumerate them feparately, 
would increafe the fize of this article beyond our narrow limits. 

Effay I]. and IV. are On the reduéiton of Equations that have 


two egal Roots, One of thefe eflays was-publithed in the. Philay 
| | fophical 
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fophical Tranfations for 1782, an account of which was given in 
the 69th volume of our Review, p. 457 ; where the merits of this 
paper were particularly examined. The other, which is now 
firft publifhed, contains, befide theorems for finding the equal 
roots, feveral ufeful theorems for difcovering whether a given 
equation has two equal roots, 

At the end of thefe Effays, the Author fays, that they are two 
feGtions of a new fyftem of algebra, planned and begun feveral 
years ago, in which he intended to treat diftin@ly of equations 
that have two, as well as thofe that have three equal roots; and 
to apply thofe equations to fuch ufes as he has not been able 
to find in any other book. That they may be applied to feveral 
ufes, which have never yet been mentioned, there is not the leaft 
doubt; for, in practice, cafes continually occur which require 
various modes of treatment; yet it muft be acknowleged, that 
equations, with equal roots, are uncommon, and the method 
of finding the equal roots is often, efpecially in high equations, 
a laborious operation, independent of the trouble of determining 
whether the given equation have equal roots, or not. 

Effay V. is On the Correction of Fluents found by Defcending 
Series. The introductory fentence to this Effay is as follows ; 
* Although the finding of fluents by defcending feries has been 
often mentioned by the writers on fluxions, yet that method 
does not appear to have been brought into ufe in the folution of 
problems, even by thofe late and celebrated writers, Emerfon and 
Simpfon, who, in their treatifes of fluxions, have given no in- 
ftances of the actual ufe of fuch feries.” When we firft read 
this paragraph, we thought we had recollected'to have feen the 
defcending, feries ufed for finding fluents; and turning to the 
2gth and goth examples to Prop. roth of the 1ft fedtion of 
Emerfon’s Fluxions, we met, in each, with two methods for findin 
the fluents of a fluxionary equation; one by the afcending, aid 
another by the defcending feries; and the 27th example is ex- 
prefsly given for finding the fluent by a defcending feries, 

Mr. Hellins obferves that the values of the fluents given by 
the afcending and defcending feries are not equal; that Sir Ifaac 
Newton had mentioned this difference, but that he had not no- 
ticed it to be conftant; and that Mr. Euler had obferved the 
difference to be conftant, but that the method, which he ufed 
for determining it, would not give the quantity fought ‘ very 
accurately.’ Thefe particulars being premifed, Mr. Hellins pro- 
ceeds to the folution of fome problems, in which the difference 
here mentioned is pointed out, and computed. His firft cafe is 


“to find z, the correét fluent of #/a+ x, whete x and x begin 
together.” To ijluftrate his pofition, he gives the value of z in 





finite’ terms, = -atn.Vate—ijara; in an afcending 
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x x” 3. x? 
ee — 
feries, = ¥/aX: 1 + -—— wir + aes &c. 
' ' : a” a! 
and in a defcending feries, = f/x X:3x*--a+ 3 — ay 


&c. He then fhews that the correction [a \/a, to be applied to 
the fluent in finite terms, found by the ufual method, is the 
difference between the two feries:’——that the afcending feries 
gives the true fluent ; and that the defcending feries is too great 
by that conftant difference. The method of finding the correc. 
tion is alfo given; but it is fomewhat laborious; in cafes, how. 
ever, where the afcending feries diverges, or converges very flow- 
ly, this method of computing the value of the fluent, by the 
cefcending feries, is the only one that can be advantageoufly 
ufed, and, on that account, is highly valuable. A typographical 
error occurs near the end of this eflay, at p. 112, line 4, viz, 


aa aa 
ae for eo 2 


64 

Effay VI. On the Transformation of certain Series to others of 
fwifter Convergency, contains fome curious inventions, of which a 
calculator will avail himfelf with advantage. ‘The feries to 
which Mr. Hellins has applied this method of transformation 
aie thofe ufually employed for computing hyperbolical logarithms 
and circular arcs. It will indeed apply to others, and it may 
alfo be infinitely varied, 

The laft Effay is an inveftigation of the Force of ofcillating Bae 
dies on their Centers of Sufpenfion. The propofitions here given do 
not admit of any abridgment. ‘They are purely geometrical, 
and cannot fail of pleafing the mathematical mechanic, by whom 
indeed they can only be underitood. 

It appears from this enumeration of the contents of Mr. Hel- 
lins’s volume of Effays, that he has applied himfelf to fome of 
the more abftrufe parts of mathematics ; and that his proficiency 
in thefe ftudies is by no means inconfiderable, The tracts of 
which we have juft given an account are all of them ufeful, and 
we do not doubt their being well received by all who are 
judges of their merit. We fhall wait with impatience the pub- 
lication of a fecond volume, in which we are promifed fome 
new theorems for extracting the fquare and cube roots, a me- 
thod ef finding products and quotients to eleven or twelve places 
of figures, by meams of logarithmic tables only to feven places; 
and feveral improvements in algebra and many, 
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Ant. VIII. Memoir of a Map of the Countries comprehended be- 
seen the Black Sea and the Ca/pian; with an Account of the 
Caucafian Nations, and Vocabularies of their Languages. By 
G. Ellis, Efg. 4to. gs. Boards. Edwards. 1788. 


ATHARINE the Second of Ruffia, whofe encouragement 

of the arts and {ciences has been great, and whofe ag- 
randifement of her empire has been rapid, having completed 
the lines extending from the Cafpian Sea to that of Afoph, Lat. 
43° 45 (which lines were thrown up as barriers againft the 
incurhons of her barbarian neighbours, the inhabitants of the 
country known by the general name of Circaffia), fent, as we 
are informed by our Author, a gentleman of the name of Gul- 
denftaedt, to Mount Caucafus, with orders to traverfe thofe 
wild regions, in various directions, to trace the rivers to their 
fources, to take aftronomical obfervations, to examine the na- 
tural hiftory of the country, and to colleé vocabularies of all 
the dialeéts that he might meet with; which might be after- 
ward referred to their refpective Janguages, fo as to form a gene- 
ral clafification of all the nations comprehended between the 
Euxine and Cafpian. 

‘Itishoped,’ fays Mr. Ellis in his preface, * that the map now 
offered to the Public, will be found to be much fuller and more ace 
curate than. any which has yet been publifhed. It is fiill, however, 
very imperfe&t; and many errors will doubtlefs be difcovered in it, 
when the countries that it reprefents fhall have been completely and 
accurately furveyed. ‘To fuch a map it feemed neceflary to annex a 
few pages of narration, and | flatter myfelf that I fhall not be 
thought to have trefpaffed too much on the reader’s patience. What 
Thave offered is principally drawn from the firft volume of Mr. Gul- 
denftaedt’s Travels, —from various papers inferted in the St. Peterf- 
burgh Journal—from Dr. Reineg’s Defcription of Georgia, publithed 
in a periodical work by Profefior Pallas—from the materials con- 
tained in Muller’s Samlang Ruffifche Gefchite, and from fome ma- 
nufcript relations which it is needlefs to particularize.’ 

With refpect to the accuracy with which the feveral places 
are laid down in the prefent large and fplendid map, it cannot be 
expected that we fhould hazard any opinion. The country is 
litle known to Europeans, the Ruffians excepted; and from 
ancient writers, nothing fatisfa€tory is to be gathered concerning 
ts geography, in any of its parts. Were we, however, to judge 
from the fulnefs of Mr. Ellis’s draught, we fhould imagine (the 
fituation of the towns, &c. admitted as right) that fcarcely any 
thing remained to be done. 

But leaving this matter to be determined by the refearches of 
gographers, we proceed to confider that part of the prefent Me- 
moir which brings us acquainted with the people occupying this 
Patticular traét of land; é. ¢. the feveral provinces lying be- 
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tween the Euxine and the Cafpian feas. * It appears’ (conti. 
nues Mr. E.), ‘that there are in this diftrict of country at leaf 
feven diftinét nations, each fpeaking a feparate language *, yz. 
t. The Tartars. 2. The Abkhas. 3. The Circaffians, 4. The 
Oil, or Offeti. 5. The Kifti, 6. The Lefguis. 7. The Geor. 
ans.” 
. As the Circaffians of the Cabardas, properly fo denominated, 
are held as principal among thefe nations, we will extraét fome 
few particulars refpecting them for the information and enter: 


tainment of our Readers. 

¢ The Cabardian Circaffians, though difunited from the reft of 
their countrymen, are ftill the moft powerful people of the northerg 
fide of Caucafus, and this fuperiority has introduced among their 
neighbours fuch a general imitation of their manners, that froma 
defcription of thefe we fhall acquire a gencral idea of all the ref; 
befides which, the fingularity of many of their cuftoms, and their re. 
femblance to thofe of the moft ancient inhabitants of thefe countries, 
renders them an object of particular curiofity. 

‘ ‘The Circaflians are divided into three claffes: 1. The Princes. 
2. The Nobles (called Ufdens). And 3. The Vaffals, or people, A 
certain number of the people is allotted to each princely family.— 
No Prince can be a landholder: he has no other property than his 
arms, his horfes, his flaves, and the tribute he may be able to extort 
from the neighbouring nations. ‘The perfon not only of the Chief, 
but of every prince, is facted; and this extraordinary privilege ex. 
tends even to the princes of the Crimea. This is, however, the 
only diftinftion of birth when unaccompanied by perfonal merit. 
The greateit honour a prince can acquire 1s that of being the firft of 
the nation to charge the enemy. ‘The prefent poffeffor of this privi- 
lege is faid to have acquired it by an action of ftrange temerity : he 
undertook, with three comrades, to cut his way through a Ruffian 
column, and fucceeded: his companions loft their lives in this bril- 
liant but ufelefs enterprize. ‘Ihe princes are not to be diftinguihed 
in time of peace from the nobles, or even the peafants; their food 
and drefs are the fame, and their houies litle better. 

‘ The Ufdens, or nobles, are chofen by the princes from the in- 
ferior clafs. ‘lhey are the officers of the prince, and executors of the 
laws, and are employed in the general aflemblies of the nation to 
Zain the aflent of the people to the meafures propofed by the 

riaces. 

« The people, as well as the Ufdens, are proprietors of lands. By 
an odd kind of contradiction, the princes claim, and fometimes at- 
tempt to exercife the right of feizing the whole property of their val- 
fals; but, at the fame time, the vaffal has a right of transferring his 
alleciance to any other prince, whenever he thinks himfelf ag- 
grieved : by this privilege the princes are compelled to gain the af- 
tections of their vaffal, on whofe readinefs to follow them into the 
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* Rather dialects of one and the fame language, But this we 
fiali briefiy examine at the clofe of our article. r 
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the fame ¢uflom, but are now grown more trang vil, under the lof: of 
their wives and relations. The habitation of a Circafflian is com pofed 
of two huts, becaufe the wife and hufband are not fuppofed to live 
together. One of thefe huts is allotted to the hufband, and to the 
reception of ftrangers ; the other to the wife and family: the court 
which feparates them is furrounded by pallifades or ftakes. At meal; 
the whole family is aflembled ; fo that here, as among the Tartars, 
each village is reckoned at a certain number of kettles. Their food 
is extremely fimple, confifting only of a little meat, fome pafte made 
of millet, and a kind of beer, compofed of the fame grain fer. 
mented, —— eal 
‘ The foregoing defcription of the Circaflians, as far as relates to 
the free {pirit of their government, their general modes of life, and 
many of their particular cultoms, is equally applicable to al! the 
mountaineers of Caucafus, and probably to every uncivilized nation 
vpon earth. But two of their cufloms feem peculiar to themfelves, 
The one, by which the hufbands are prohibited, under pain of in- 
famy, from publicly converfing with their wives, fo that the two 
‘exes are divided as it were into two diftin& communities ;— the other, 
by which the education of all male children is entrufted to ftrangers 
in preference to the parents, the females only being brought up by 
their mothers. It is not eafy to conceive from what diftant nations 
thefe firange regulations can be derived ; and if we fuppofe them to 
have exifted in an early period in Mount Caucafus, they may per- 
haps account in fome meafure for the fabulous defcription of the 
Amazons and Gargarenfes, who are placed by ancient geographers 
in the country now occupied by the Circaffians *.’ a 
e 


—= 


* « The moft wonderful parts of the ancient ftory are, the myitte- 
rious commerce of the Amazons with their temporary. hufbands, the 
Gargarenfes—their mode of difpofing of their male children (killing 
them )—and the amputation performed on the breafts of the females, 
which laft circumftance was probably invented by the Greek Etymo- 
logilts, in order to explain the name of the nation. Perhaps it 
might not be more abfurd to derive that name from the Circaflian 
word Maza, the Moon, which. is reported to have been the favourite 
deity of the mountaineers of Caucafus, than from the Greek word 
Molo, which fignifies a woman’s breaft.? Exvvis. 

The defcription of the Amazons, as given by the ancient writers, 
is plainly allegorical. ‘The amputation of one of the breafts was meant 
to fignify that the female only was nourithed by the mothers—The 
killing of the boys, that they commiticd them entirely to the care of 
itrangers. 

Diodorus Siculus has given an account of a nation of Amazons in 
Africa, It is therefore highly probable that thefe are the females 
Originally dikinguithed by that appellation; and who having fol- 
lowed the armics of the Prolemies, in their expeditions into Aha, 
fected in the mountains of Caucafus, retaining their primitive name. 
Fiiltory, it may be obferved, informs us, that Ea, the metropolis of 
Coichis, received a colony from Egypt fo early as the time of Se- 
foltris. But if this opinion, that the name of Amazon proceeded 
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The vocabularies which Mr. Ellis has prefented to us of the 
languages, as he calls them, or, as we rather chufe to term them, 
the dialeéls of the Caucafian nations (fince, from the fimilarity ot 
feyeral of the words, they appear to have but one particular root), 
gre curious, and will furnifh an agreeable entertainment to the 
etymologift. We will felect from two of thefe vocabularies a 
few of the words which are evidently analogous to the Circafhian 
exprefion, and afterward confider the language of thefe people 
as it may be derived from a Celtic or Gomerian fource : 


Circafians. Abkhas. Lefguis. 
Father — Yada. Father — Yaba, Father — Dada. 
Mother— Yana, Mother—Yan, Mother—Nana. 
Heart — Goo, Heart — Goo. 

Moon — Maza. Moon — Mazia. Moon — Mayee. 
Beard — Jaky. Beard = Jakay. Beard — Rheky. 


The above wi!l be fufficient to prove that the aforefaid people, 
though dwelling in feparate communities, ufe not an entirely 
feparate Janguage ; but rather, as we have already obferved, dia- 
le&ts of one original and particular tongue. This tongue we 
believe to have been the Celtic; and this, as the matter is un- 
touched by Mr. Ellis, we will, briefly, endeavour to prove. It 
is agreed then by moft of the inquirers into the origin and form- 
ation of languages—at the head of whom we may place the in- 
defatigable M. Pelloutier—that the Celts, as they were the pri- 
mitive people of Europe, fo were they necefiarily the eftablifhers 
of alanguage which was afterward common to the feveral nations 
inhabiting that quarter of the globe, and likewife to many in 
Afia. To give force to the pofition advanced by us-—that fume 
remains of the Celtic are to be met with in the mountains of 
Caucafus, as it is known they are to be found in thofe of Wales-~ 
and to confirm the opinion of the faid M. Pelloutier end others 
refpecting the languages of Europe as being generally of Celtic 
extract,——-we will lay before our Readers fome particular words 
from Mr. Ellis’s vocabularies, by which they will perceive the 
affinity of thofe words to the genuine Celtic expreffion, as well 
as to its derivatives, the Saxon, Greek, Latin, and French: at the 
fame time defiring it may be remembered, that as the ortho- 


a 





immediately from Africa, be rejected, we may furely be permitted 
to hazard a conjecture as to its origin with the peopie of Caucafus. 
In the vocabulary of the Cabardian Circaffians then, we find, that 
Ham is the moon, and Saza a mother. Hence, in all probability, 

a or they who, confidering the Moon as the governing deity 
~ parent of all, were led to worthip it, as we have already feen, 
na women too might be thus diftinguifhed, in exclufion of the 

", On account of their pretended {kill in divination, and of which 


hittorians have particularly fpokea. As to the military reputation of 


the Amazons, we have nothing to fay. 
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graphy of ancient words is frequently arbitrary, we muff, jn 
determining on the analogy of languages, be directed principally, 
if not entirely, by found: 

Father, Tad, or Tader, Celt. Yada, Circaf.- Dada, Lg 


God, Dhue, Celt. Khoo, Circaf- Dieu, French, 
Day, Dez, Sax. Deh, Circaf. 

Earth, Ge, Greek. h, Crrcaf. 

Star, Stella, Latin. Stella, Circaf, 

Name, Nom, French. Nom, Circaf.: 

Hulband, Mari, French. Kmary, Circaf.- 


We obferve that many of the Circaffian or Caucafian words 
are nearly the fame as thofe of the uncivilized inhabitants of 
America. To point them out in a particular manner, and bya 
necefl:ry deduction to account for the peopling of the weftern 
world, would lead us into a difquifition much too elaborate for 
our periodical pages. Such, however, is the fact; and they who 
incline to the opinion of Hornius, and others, who have main- 
tained that America was originally peopled by colonies from 
Afia,—particularly from Scythia or ‘Tartary,—have here an ad- 
ditional argument in their favour. A R + 
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Art. 1X. The Agecrandifement and national Perfection of Great Bri- 
tain; an humble Propolal, comprehending, under one fimple and 
practical Undertaking, without laying additional Burdens on the 
Subject, the Means of paying off the Public Debt of Great Bri- 
tain, within the Space of 30 Years ; of perfecting the Police of the 
Kingdom ; of promoting public and private Happinefs ; of ac- 
complifhing the national Improvements; of rendering Provifions 
plentiful ; of bringing forward the great mental Powers and moral 
Difpofition of Man, fo as effectually to promote the public Wel- 
fare; and fecure the Stability of the Empire on a permanent, 
folid Bafis. Including the practical Art of ameliorating Land, 
to the greateit Advantage. By George Edwards, Efq. M.D, 
ato. 2 Vols. 11. 5s. Boards, Debrett. 1787, 


R. Edwards appears to be a perfon of a truly patriotic and 

benevolent turn of mind, and fo have been induced to lay this 
work before the Public, on the beft of motives, —the promotion 
of the moft valuable interefts of the community to which he be- 
Jongs. For his good intentions, therefore, he is juftly entitled 
to the thanks of his country: as every author is, who exerts his 
abilities on public-fpirited principles, rather than with a view, 
merely, to the private advantage which may accrue to himfelf, 
from the fale of a book. 

With regard to the Doétor’s merit as a writer, we are forry 
to find ourfelves obliged to be lefs liberal of our commendation. 
In juftice to the Public we muft remark, that his mode of 
compolition is fingular, defultory, and tedious; and that he 
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frequently embarraffes his readers, by feeming to contradict him- 
felf, and even by retracting *, in one part ot his work, what he 
had advanced in anotner : fu that we are not always certain of 
being in pofleflion of his moft mature {entiments, Yet if his 
candour fometimes manifefts itlelf at the expence of his confift- 
ency, he, neverthelefs, merits commendation for his honefty ; 
and he has an old proverb in his favour, that fecond thoughts are 
Tut notwithftanding any inftances of our Author’s giving 
way to unfteadinefs, or fluctuation in point of opinion, and note 
withftanding a variety of feemingly wild ftarts of imagination +, 
he throws out many important hints, and ufeful ob(crvations, 
moral, political, agricultural, &c. and had he contented him(elf 
with giving us his thoughts on the feveral fubjects which his 
very extenfive plan [if p/an it may be called] embraces, in a mo- 
derate compafs, like Greville’s maxims t, without attempting a 
fyftematic arrangement, fuch a publication would, probably, 
have met with better acceptance, from the generality of readers, 
than the two quarto volumes before us {eem likely to obtain, in 
their prefent form. 

We have hinted at fome appearances of felf-contradiCtion, or 
inconfiftency, in this writer; and we fhall here briefly notice 
one inftance, of this kind, which, at firft reading, ftruck us as 
a very remarkable one: the extract will likewife ferve as a {pecie 
men of his manner of expreffing his conceptions : 

‘ France has, in the ftrongeft manner, ftrenethened with Spain, by 
having granted this [tat ] nation, onthe termination of the laft war, 
the amplett {poils of the poffeflions taken from the kingdom of Great 
Britain. It was intended Spain fhould have had a {till greater booty: 


* With refpect to his ftrictures on the frefeat pra@ice of the law, 
in this kingdom, he has, moft unrefervedly, retracted them, in his 
prefatory advertifement. 

+ Such, for inftance, as the following Antigallican fally : * France, 
oflate, has made John Buil roar not a little, by difpoflefling him of his 
Thirteen Colonies. He has therefore began to be afraid of his old 
enemy, not without good reafon, for fhe has brought a great load of 
mifery and debt upon him; befide having robbed him the laft war, 
of an infinite number of pailures over fea, where he was wont to 
feed his cattle. He has at laft entered into a commercial treaty with 
France, to prevent any future bickerings ; and has agrced to buy her 
cambrics, wines, filks, and whatever fhe can fpare, even her frogs ; 
and in return to let her have any of the commodities of Britain, fuch 
as his beft oak wood, nay, his favourite beef and be er,’—Surely, Sir! 
we have no occafion to purchafe frogs of our neighbours :, indeed, we 
have not heard of their being yet introduced, in this country, to the 
tables of even the warmeft admirers of French difhes, and foreign 
cookery, 


} See Review, vol. xiv. p. 438, 
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amaica, if it had fallen before the combined fleets in the Weft In. 

dies, as well as Gibraltar, were to be ceded to Spain ; and they are 
ftill promifed. Fortunately for this nation, neither of them were 
wrefted from it; and perhaps Providence more perticularly inter. 
fered to preferve Gibraltar, for the future fafety of the empire,’ 
Vol. i. p. 14. 

What is precifely our Author’s idea with refpe& to the future 
fafety of our empire, is not to us quite clear; but the man. 
ner in which he has exprefied himfelf, does not feem to corre. 
fpond, perfectly, with the following paflage, in another part of 
the fame volume: 

¢ We do not hear of any attempts made by Government, to pre. 
vent or diflolve the confeceracy, that at this time actually exifts, or 
is certain in a fhort time to take place between France, Spain, the 
United Provinces of Holland, and the United States of America, 
They may be right to poftpone at this time fuch attempts; it may 
be wife and politic, not to interpofe at prefent, until the ardours of 
their mutual regards, and friendfhips, have fomewhat abated. How- 
ever, the utility, and real neceflity of weakening, or anihilating, fo 
formidable a combination, mult be admitted by all men; and that 
a friendly connexion with any one of them, converted into a durable 
attachment, would be of the firit importance to the kingdom. 

‘In my opinion, at a proper time, Spain fhould, before the others, 
be courted to form fo defirable an alliance ; with Spain, a confede- 
sacy would be moft advantageous to this country. ‘The means of 
forming it, are fortunately in cur hands; by Gibraltar being ours, 
which, on proper conditions, we fhould by all means cede to Spain, 
for this purpofe. The main queftion to be agitated on this fubjett, 
is that of the utility of «his fortrefs to Great Britain. I apprehend 
it is of no utility, that can ftand in competition with that, which 
would enfue, from ceding it to Spain ; at leaft I cannot find (and 1 
have enquired much) what the ufe of Gibraltar is to this nation, 
which ought in any degree to bar fuch ceffion. For the common 
ufes affigned, I regard as too nugatory to mention. I think ita 
fortunate circumftance that Gibraltar is fo unnecefflary and coftly an 
appendage of the empire: for, in my opinion, it fhould be relin- 
quifhed almoft at any rate, to feparate Spain from her confederacy 
with France ; and put it out of the power of France to keep this 
kingdom fo conitantly embroiled in a fucceflion of wars. While 
this impregnable fortreis remains in our hands, Spain mutt be a per- 
petual inveterate enemy.’— 

In tran{cribing this paflage, we think we have happily dif- 
covered our Author’s meaning in the firft paragraph, where he 
tpeaks of the importance of Gibraltar to this nation, and of the 
interpotition of * Providence’ in our favour, by preferving that 
fortrefs to us, * for the future fafety of the empire.” He does not, 
now, to us, appear fo plainly to have contradicted himfelf, if he 
only meant to intimate the importance of our retaining the pof- 
feffion of Gibraltar, till a favourable opportunity fhould offer, of 
eur relinguifhing that place, for a proper equivalent, Nor 40 
we 
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we in the leaft differ from Dr. Edwards, with refpect to his po- 
litics, on this particular point. — 

In brief, whatever imperfections may be found in Dr, E.’s 
performance, We muft obferve, in behalf of his modelty, and 
becoming diffidence of himfelf, that he does not pretend te give 
‘t to the world as faultlefs. Let us, therefore, repeat, in this 
conclufion of our fhort account of a greatly diverfified work, 
our teftimony to the apparent rectitude of his defign, and his 
laudable defire to promote the welfare of his country, by the 
ublication of his thoughts on the interefting topics on which 
he has beftowed his beft attention. Whatever may be deemed 
of him as a writer, we cannot but confider him as a worthy 
man, who has dedicated his time and labour to the general good 


of mankind, aad to the increate of the profperity of this nation, 
in particular. T...--.3, 





Art. X. Bell’s Edition of Shak/pere; or, The Dramatic Writings of 


Will. Shak/pere, with the Prolegomena, and the Notes of all the 
various Commentators ; printed complete from the bett Editions 
of Sam. Johnfon and Geo. Steevens. In Twenty Volumes. 1zmo. 


61. bound. Bell. 1788. 


Y men of cold and phlegmatic conftitutions, it may be 
thought that the rage for Shakefpeare has been carried to 


exce(s; and that editions have multiplied fo faft, that the Public 


may now be faid to be, not only encumbered, but diftracted, 
with variety. The critic of tafte, however, who has the honour 
of letters and of his country at heart, will nog fubfcribe to a pro- 
pofition fo frigid and fpiritlefs. “The genius of Shakefpeare de- 
ferves all the homage that has been offered by a grateful pofte- 
rity:—but this is not the place for the panegyric of that extra- 
ordinary man, who, in many of his plays, intermixed indeed 
with {cenes of heterogeneous matter, has left to his countrymen 
the true model of dramatic dialogue; a mode], which has not 
yet been in any degree rivalled, and always poorly imitated. The 
glory of Shakefpeare has been maintained in its proper luftre by 
his commentators only : fome of whom were men who, by their 
own productions, were fure of extending their names to after- 
times. In this clafs may be reckoned Rowe, Pope, Warbur- 
ton, and Johnfon. The reft may have done fome good by their 
labours, but, as Dr. Bentley expreffed it, they ride to poflerity on 
the back of an ancient. In the next rank to the commentators, 
fiand the bookfellers, who have fpared neither money nor atten- 
tion to decorate the name of Shakefpeare by fplendid editions of 
his works. It has been faid, that while he was by thele 
means advanced to the pinnacle of fame, the Greek and Roman 
claflics have been too much negle&ted, and that a complete and 
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fuperb edition of thofe great wrisers has never been publifhed in 
England, Their time, we hope, is tocome: a noble edition of 
Cicero has lately iffued from the Oxford prefs *, and in the Dree 
fent age it is more than nrobabie that the example will be fol. 
lowed. For the attention fhewn to Shakefpeare, during a great 
number of years, there was an immediate and preiling demand, 
To fay nothing of the emendations which the tex required, 
Voltaire called aloud on every Englifhman to vindicate the me. 
mory of a genius, who did honour to their country, By de. 
crying, diftorting, and mifreprefenting the productions of the 
great Englifh bard, Vcltaire had the prefumption to hope that, 
in the opinion of all Europe, he fhould be able to exalt Cor. 
neille, Racine, and himfelf. We took the alarm at home, and 
every new edition of Shakefpeare was a ful! and decifive anfwer 
to envy, malice, and detraction. Voltaire continued to traduce 
and vilify: we held up the works of our bard, and thereby 
the detractor ftood refuted. The French nation have, at length, 
opened their eyes: the truth is now diffufed among them, and 
Shakefpeare ftands as a Coloffus, while the moft that can be 
done by Voltaire, and indeed the very beft of our modern writers 
at home, is to creep under his feet. More perhaps cannot now 
be expected. Quintilian has obferved, that where a great genius 
has reached the fummit of the fublime, to furpafs him is im- 
poffible ; and to equal him, too much to be expected. A falling 
off is more likely to be the confequence. 

To the number of thofe, who have contributed to the repu- 
tation of our immortal bard, Mr. Bell may now be added. His 
edition has been well received by the Public, and it deferves all 
encouragement. ‘The whole is beautifully printed: the type is 
elegant, and does honour to him, who had the fpirit to under- 
take fo expenfive a work. The Editor has called in the beft artifts 
to his affiftance, and the number and elegance of the engravings 
which he has given, are fine embellif{hments of the work. He 
has printed from that text which was, at the time of his under- 
taking, thought to be the beft. Mr. Reed’s edition was not 
then publifhed; an account of it may be feen in our Review, 
vol. Ixxv. p. Sr. and 161. 

We cannot aver that we have perufed every play in the pre- 
fent edition, but what we have feen deferves applaufe; and the 
whole has the reputation of being correct. We have now a fet 
of thefe charming dramas, not only fit for the library, but fora 
pocket-companion. The fize of the work, and the type, make it 
convenient in al] places; and, therefore, he who has Bell’s 
Shakefpeare, has amicus omnium horarum. The purchafer has 
this farther advantage, that he may arrange the plays into vo- 
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tumes in what order he pleafes :—this was judicioufly contrived. 
The works of the great Poet may be bound up feparately, and 
the Notes and Commentary on each play may be collected in 
another fet of volumes, and fo placed as to correfpond with the 
feries of the plays. He may then read the text, and let himfelf 
be carried away by the current of the poet's imagination, withe 
out that frequent interruption of notes, which is apt to diftract 
the mind, and weaken the impreffion made by the Author. 

The reader will obferve that we have written the name of our 
bard in the moft received and accuftomed manner. Mr, Bell 
has thought proper to depart from the eftablifhed form: he 
writes SHAKSPERE ; but whatever authority he may have for it, 
there is, we believe, equal authority for the old accuftomed way ; 
and we are not fond of ufelefs innovations. If this be an ob- 
jection, it is, however, a flight one: and it is the only one in 
our power to make. The Editor is juftly entitled to the ap- 
plaufe we have given him; and we congratulate the elegant 
arts, on the fuccefs of that fpirit of enterprife, which, by exe 
citing emulation, cannot fail of rendering great fervice to the 


literature of this country. H+ y 
s 





Art. XI. Liberality; or, the Decayed Macaroni. A Sentimental 
Piece. 4to. 15. Dodfley, &c. 1788. 


HE character of that fpecies of fop, called A/acaroni, has 
T never, to the beft of our recollection, been defined. If 
we take our idea of him from this poem, he is a motly mixture 
of the beau, the buck, the gamefter: in a word, the fa/bionable 
profigate: a contemptible, as well as a deteftable compofition. 

This is an admirable piece of fatire, If it is not an Ansty, 
it is, at leaft, of equal value with moft of the productions of the 
Bath Mufe: and no writer, of the prefent day, will be afraid 
of its being afcribed to him. 

The hero of the tale is drawn in broken-down circumftances, 
and reduced to folicit a fubfcription for his future fupport. He 
relates the marked events of his worthlefs life; and in this de- 
tail confifts the fatire on his defpicable tribe. Take the follow. 
ing ftanzas, by way of fpecimen: 

VI. 
©‘ When I firft came to years of difcretion, 
I took a round fum from the ftocks, 
Juft to keep up a decent fucceffion 
Of race-horfes, women, and cocks: 
Vil. 
Good company always my aim, 
Comme il faut were my cellars and table: 
And freely I afk’d to the fame 
Ev’ry Jockey that came to my fable: 


VIII, No 
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VIII. 
No ftripling of fortune I noted 
With a paflion for carding and dice, 
But to him I my friendhhip devoted, 
And gave him the beft of advice: 
IX. 
‘¢ To look upon money as trafh, 
Not play like a pitiful eif, 
But turn all his acres to cafh, 
And fport it as free - myfelf.” 
And as Faro was always my joy, 
1 fet up a bank of my own, 
uft to enter a hobbedehoy, 
And give him a fmack of the fen: 
XI. 
In the morning I took him a-hunting, 
At dinner well-plyed with champaign, 

At tea gave a leéture on punting ; 

At midnight, on eee ng a main : 
IT, 

His friends too with bumpers I cheer’d, 

‘ And in truth fhould have deem’d it a fin 

To have made, when a /ranger appear’d, 

Any fcruple of taking him in. 
XII. 
As I always was kind, and foft-hearted, 
I took a rich maiden to wife ; 
And though in a week we were parted, 
I gave her a penfion for life : 
XIV. 
My free and humane difpofition 
(Thank Heayen) I ever have fiewn 
- To all ina helplefs condition, 
Whofe fortunes 1’d firft made my own : 
XV. 
To *#*#** with whom long ago, 
My friendfhip in childhood begun, 
I prefented a handfome rouleau, 
When his atu | had luckily won. 
XVI. 
My friends were much pleas’d with the action, 
But charm’d when I open’d my deor 
To his wife, whom he lJov’d to diftra&tion, 
But could not fupport any more.’ 

A vignette, not ill engraved, gives us the miferable figure of 
this wretch. Whether the poet, or the painter, may have had 
any individual in view, as the original of the picture, we know 
, not.—On the whole, we look upon the object, not as a particue 
Jar macaroni, fingled out for the example’s fake, but rather as 4 
general charaéter : 
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XII. Poems: Confifting chiefly of original Pieces, By the 
Rev. John Whitehoufe, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1787. 
HIS volume contains Elegies, Odes, Sonnets, and Infcripe 


tions. The elegies are in the Ryle of Tibullus, or rather 


ia that of bis imitator, Hammond— 


‘« Unbleft is he, and born in evil hour, 
Whom tyrant-love with iron fceptre {ways : 
Who lull’d fupine within his fyren bow’r, 
Forgets the mced of honourable praife : 


Who pines in youth, while on his fickly cheek, 
Blafted by love the drooping rofes die ; 

Whofe heart, to ev’ry manly effort weak, 

Melts in the foft expreffion of a figh. 


Science or fame in vain their charms difplay; 
In vain convivial, focial hours invite : 

In moody indolence he wattes the day, 

And reftlefs toffes all the live-long night.” 


Mr. Whitehoufe’s imagination, though it be not remarkably 
lively and fervid, ‘* Acer /piritus ac vis,” is yet by no means un- 
poetical. The * Verfes written near the Ruins of a Nunnery’ 
have confiderable beauty, as will be fecn by the following ex- 


tract : 


¢ Amidft thefe defolated aifles, where now 
Springs the rank weed, and tangling briars moleft, 
The fainted Sifters from their cloifter’d cells 
Affembled, at the ftated hour of prayer 
Chanting their orifons: and th’ evening bell 
Swinging with conftant toll from the moffy tow’r, 
Summon’d them frequent ’mid the taper’d choir 
To hold late vefpers ; from th’ embowed roof, 
Solemn and flow, the pealing organ roll’d 

The manly bafs, to voices loud and clear 
Anf{wering at intervals; round the rude walls 
Now clings the ivy pale, and props awhile 
Some mould’ring column ; in each arched nook 
Where legendary faints ftood carv’d in ftone, 
And quaint Madonas on their bofom wore 

A holy crofs,— now wreathes full many a fhrub 
Its dufky branches, emulous to fhade 

The falling fhrine. E’en there where painting breath’d 
High o’er the altar, each expre“ive form 
Starting to life, and moving o’er the piece, 

At Titian’s magic touch, or, Raphael, thine; 
Now fits gaunt Ruin, grinning o’er the wreck 
His ruthlefs arm has made: while Genius rolls 
His fiery eyes aiound, that blaze at times 

Like meteors in a ftorm; the winds of night, 

Ta hollow accents murmur to bis fighs. 


—LTfere 
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Here fhall come 

Calm Contemplation from her funlefs grot 

‘lo meet the favour’d youth, whom {cenes like thefe 

Can pleafe ; who views with eye inquifitive 

Thefe rude memorials of ancient times. 

Long o’er thefe ftones the flow’ring weed fhall fpread 

Its colour’d folds, and Jong the thiftle fhake 

Its white beard to the winds; the wintry ftorm, 

Oft through thefe cloifter’d cells and arches dim 

Shall howl] amain; and oft the fummer gale 

Wave the high grafs that tops the ruin’d wall, 

Ere he who loves the Mufes fhall forego 

Thefe fimple beauties and unboaftful charms, 

For Folly’s tinfel glitter, though her lyre 

To Mulic’s fofteft blandifhments be ftrang 

In hall or bower ;—thefe o’er the foul fhall fhed 

A placid calm, as when the rifing Moon 

O’er the fmooth lake reflects her filver beam.’ 

Mr. Whitchoufe, however, is not at all times attentive to the 

harmony of his numbers :—for example, 

‘ Retir’d and fought th’ ocean’s utmoft verge.’ 

© Paffing each flow’r that {cents th’ amorous gale.’ 
He feems to remember the remark of the poet, that 

“© Oft the ear the open vowels tire ;” 

and therefore has recour(e to e/i/ion; but as the flow of the verfe 
is neceflarily interrupted by it, the praétice is difcontinued by 
our better poets. ‘The defect, indeed, is trifling, and we really 
with that there was nothing more material to be objected to him; 
but juftice obliges us to acknowlege that he fometimes runs into 
error and abfurdity,—of which we will produce an inftance or 
two: 

— ‘ bidd’ft the foul-commending lyre 

Some fuch magic numbers chufe 

As love and tendernefs infpire, 

Till the forrow foothing ftrain 

On the rapt ear with neétar’d {weetnefs fall.’ 
A found may be faid to fall upon the ear with Sweetnefs ; but tt 
is who!ly impoflible that it fhould fall with neéar’d fweetnefs. 
The Poet has unwarily confounded the fweetnefs or melodiouf- 
nefs of found, with the fweetnefs which is perceivable by the pa- 
Jate,——by the fenfe which we denominate taflee We know, ine 
deed, that the like incongruous metaphor is frequently found in 
poetry, but we have not the lefs objection to it en that account: 

‘ Naiad, that lov’lt to pour thy azure wave 

In foft mzanders thro’ yon fhadowy cave ; 

Whofe woods faint-murmuring o’er the rocky fteep, 

O’er all the place a folemn ftillnefs keep’— 
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hut if the woods are © faint-muimuring,’ how can they keep a 
‘ilemn ftillnets?? Faint-murmuring is found; and flillnefs is 
privation, OF abfence, of all found. 

‘ Dear Goddefs of each amiable Mufe.’ 
This is the begianing of an addrefs to Simplicity. But what it 
isto be the Godde/s of an amiable Mufe, we do not know. 
« flant hillock gay, 

With which erft Flora deck’d in trim array.’ 
The fecond line is faulty in its conftruction. ¢ Erft’ appears 
as though it were an epithet. It might be written thus: 

Which Flora erft bedeck’d in trim array. 

There are other inaccuracies in Mr. W.’s poems. We like- 
wife track him in the walks of Akerfide, Warton, Shenftone, 
ke, &c. He is, however, a man of abilities; but let him ftudy 
to be correct: corre€tnefs (fince the days of Pope) is a quality 





expected in every one who afpires to the name of rs hoa =” 





Art. XIII. Remarks on the meft important Military Operations of the 
Englijo Forces, on the Weltern Side of the Peninfula of Hindoo- 
flan, in 1783 and 1784; in which the Condué of the Army une 
der the Command of Brigadier General Mathews is vindicated, 
from the illiberal Mif-reprefentations contained in a late Narra- 
tive, figned Joon CHarves SHEEN, and publithed by Order of 
the Court of Direftors of the Eaft India Company. By a Britith 
Oficer. 8vo. 2s. Robfon and Co. &c. 1788. 


Wis a writer prefents a ftate of fais or events to the 
Public, and pledges himfelf for their authenticity, he has 
aright to a degree of credit, proportionate to the charaler and 
rank which he holds in fociety. On this principle, we paid due 
regard to the narratives of Capt. Oakes and Lieut. Sheen, and 
mentioned them accordingly, in our 72d volume, p. 379. Thefe 
gentlemen, however, are here animadverted on, by a writer wha 
pretends to better information, but who has withheld the fanétion 
his name, and contented him(elf with telling us that he is * 4 
Britis Officer ;? and with figning the initials J. M. to his Dedi- 
cation © To the Officers in the Service of the King, and of the Eaft 
India Company, employed during the late War on the Weftern Side of 
India ;’—with whom he fays, he had the honour to fhare in 
their toils, and to be an eye-witnefs oftheir fervices. 

We with that J. M. had given us his name at length, as it 
might have added great weight to his reprefentations, and pre- 
cluded the objection of thofe who pay little regard to anonymous 
accounts ; and who, befide, may deem it an infra@tion of the 
laws of literary war, thus, in difguife as it were, or under a 
ma(que, to enter the lifts againft the man who appears in pro- 
bria perfond, 

Rey, Aug. 1788, M The 
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The Remarker premifes, that his intention in writing thefe 
letters, * is mot to exculpate General Mathews from imputed 
uilt, but to clear his officers and foldiers from the imputations with 
which they have béen indifcriminately afperfed, as if it were not 
oflible for them to be otherwife than guilty under him.— Admitting 
im, therefore, in all refpects, to be as culpable as reprefented,— 
guilty of cruelties and peculation,—it muft be unjuft to make ita 
neceflary confequence, that the officers of the army under his com. 
mand were equally criminal: for in direct contradiction of all the 
malicious reprefentations to their prejudice in the public prints, I can 
in confcience pofitively declare, that there never was an army in any 
quarter of the globe lefs inclined to cruelty and oppreffion ; nor one 
which had exhibited flronger proofs of unwearied zeal, honour, and 
humanity, than that employed on the weftern fide of India, during 
the laft war.’ 








The narrative of Capt. Oakes comes firft under this author’s | 


notice. As we cannot de{cend to the enumeration of particular 
fa&s, we fhall here only obferve, in brief, that our * Britifh Of. 
ficer’ confiders the charges of licentioufnefs, rapine, and cruelty, 
brought againft the officers who ferved under General Mathews, 
as totally groundle(s, and flanderous in the higheft degree. 

With refpect to Lieut. Sheen’s narrative, the Remarker is 
equally ftrenuous in contradicting that part of it which repeats 
and enforces the above-mentioned charges againft the Britith 
foldiers; and, in return, he is occafionally very free in his 
glances at the credit of the Lieutenant’s teftimony, and even 
againft the Lieutenant bimfelf; frequently aiming at him a ran- 
dom fhot from the battery of Ridicule—a battery which mof 
controverfialifts are ever forward to open on their opponents. 

We hope, for the credit of the Britifh name and nation, that 
we have here a more fair and juft account of the condué of the | 
unfortunate General M. and his troops, than that which had 
before been given. The Author does not undertake the General’s 
vindication in every point, but only where tyranny and oppref- 
fion have been laid to his charge; and we regret with him, that 
no general and impartial hiftory of the military operations of the 
Britifh forces in Hindooftan, has been publifhed under the fanc- 
tion of any refpectable authority, though, as he obferves, the 
fubjedt ¢ is of the higheft magnitude, and deferves to be recorded 
in the moft circumftantial manner.’ As to fome particular pa 
pers, including Lieut. Sheen’s narrative, the Remarker confiders 
them as having been publifhed under the Company’s authority, 
and as adapted rather to ftrengthen than to remove thofe ‘ illi- 
beral afperfions’ which have gained too much credit * with the 
uninformed part of mankind.’ 

The tract now before us is well calculated to do juftice to the 
injured reputation of our troops, and to give the Public mor 
fatisfactory information than had before been obtained, concert 
ng 
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tne the principal events which are here brought under review. 


The relations, with refpect to many of the circumftances, are 
highly interefting, and the traits of Tippoo Saib’s charaéer will 
increafe the abhorrence and deteftation, in which that Eaftern 
tyrant has long been held by the friends of HUMANITY in every 
art of the globe to which the report of his horrid barbarities 


hath extended. Gy... aT 





Art. XIV. Elements of Natural Hiffory, and of Chemiftry: being 
the Second Edition of the Elementary Leétures on thofe Sciences, 
firt publithed in 1782, and now greatly enlarged and improved, 
by the Author M. de Fourcroy, Doétor of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine at Paris, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. &c. Tranf- 
lated into Englifh. With occafiona!l Notes, and an hiftorical Pre- 

~ face, by the Tranflator. 8vo. 4 Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Robin- 

fons. 1788. 

W* exprefled our hearty approbation of the firft edition of 

M. de Fourcroy’s work *, regretting only that the office 
of tranflating it had been undertaken by a perfon, who was un- 
equal to the tafk. The prefent publication is, as the title-page 
exprefles, very much improved throughout, and enlarged from 
two volumes to four; the difcoveries made fince the former 
went to the prefs (in 1781) having required many corrections 
and additions. The tranflation is executed with fidelity and 
propriety, and we think we can recognife in it the fame mafterly 
hand, to which the Englifh philofophers have already been in- 
debted for feveral valuable productions of the continent. 

The Tranflator’s notes are few, but judicious. There is one 
very curious, and of confiderable length [in vol. i. p. ro8—115.], 
containing a feries of propofitions, drawn up in the geometrical 
form, on the theory of heat ;—not its chemical theory, but that 
of its communication, quantity, and the different capacities of 
bodies for containing it; which are objects of mathematical de- 
monftration, and muft obtain equally, whatever its nature may 
be. From thefe propofitions, a rule is deduced, for inveftigat- 
ing (from the ratio of the capacities of the fame body in its folid 
and fluid ftates, and the number of degrees that the fluid would 
increafe in temperature by the heat wHich fimply melts the folid) 
the number of degrees between the temperature of the folid juft 
melting, and the natural zero, or abfolute privation of heat; 
and from experiments on water and ice, the zero is determined 
to be 1300 degrees of Fahrenheit’s fcale, below the freezing point 
of water, 
ae Tranflator has given, in his Preface, a concife hiftorical 

count of fome of the principal changes which the chemical 
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® See Monthly Review, vol. xxiii. P+ 329. 
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fcience has, of late years, undergone. A fair and impartial 
ftatement of thefe points, which we believe this to be, is now 
the more neceflary, as * it is certain’ (to ufe his own words 
‘ that the want of a fpeedy and faithful communication of philofophi. 
cal difcoveries between Great Britain and the continent, together 
with the unprincipled condué of fuch perfons as are daily employed 
in endeavouring to appropriate to themfelves the difcoveries of others, 
have produced many hiftorical miftakes: and on the other hand, 
among the variety of new theories of chemiftry offered to the Public, 
few have been exhibited with a proper difcrimination between hypo. 
thefis and matter of fact.’ 

Of the above-mentioned want of fpeedy and faithful commu. 
nication between us and our neighbours, we obferve a ftriking 
inftance in the prefent work, vol. i. p.152. * An inftrument 
capable of indicating with exactnefs the high degrees of heat’ (M. 
de Fourcroy fays) ‘ would be an acquifition of great value and import. 
ance. We are aflured that fuch an inftrument has been conftruéted © 
in England. It confifts of a very acute angled cone, on which a 
ring of the fame matter is occafionally placed. The contraction of the 
dimenfions of the cone by heat caufes the ring to fink to a pofition 
nearer the bafe, according to its intenfity. ‘This ingenious inftru- 
ment is yet unknown in France.’ 

This ftrange mifreprefentation of Mr. Wedgwood’s thermo- 
meter is corrected by the Tranflator in a note; but we could 
hardly have believed that fuch a chemift as M. de Fourcroy fhouli 
be fo ill informed refpecting an invention (of which he fo weil 
underftood the importance, and felt the want), that was defcribed 
at large in the Philofophical Tranfactions fo long ago as the 
year 1782 *, and connected with the common thermometer, 
fo as to form one regular fcale of heat from the freezing of met- 
cury, up to the ftrongeft fires of our furnaces, in 1784 +. 

With regard to the different theories which have lately di- 
vided the philofophical world, the Author, in the firft volume, 
embraces the phlogiftian, as explained and modified by Mac- 
quer ; but many important facts which arofe in the progrefs of 
the work, induced him to change his opinion, and to adopt the 
principles of Lavoifier. As thefe fa&ts could not be inferted in 
the places which they ought properly to have occupied, he has 
prefixed a connected view of them, with all the others that re- 
fate to the fame fubject, fo far as they are known, under the 
title of * A fhort Account of the Nature and Properties of Elaftic 
Fluids ;” ftating, clearly and diftin@ly, the fyftem of Lavoifier, 
in its full extent. We fhall here juft obferve, that fome other 
important facts have arifen fince the time of M. de Fourcroy’s 
publication, which, had they been then known, irgenious and 
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* See Review, vol. Ixix. p. 386. 
f a — vol. bxxil. p. 250. 
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alluring as his theory certainly is, would probably have fill 
revented his becoming a profelyte to it: we fhall foon have oc- 
cafion to lay thefe facts before our Readers, in the courfe of our 


monthly labours. . 
Thofe parts of the work which relate to Natural Hiftory are 


much improved and enlarged, as well as the directly chemical 
arts. he two fciences indeed are in many places fo clofely con~ 
nected, that they cannot be entirely feparated : of the fubjects of the 
mineral kingdom, in particular, no ufeful or perfect arrange- 
ment can be made but from their chemical properties; and ac- 
cordingly the mineralogic fyftems of Kirwan and Bucquet, 
founded on thofe properties, are introduced very confiftently 
with the general plan of the work, We cannot fay fo much of 
M. Daubenton’s, which is here difplayed con amore, and which 
is built upon external configuration, texture, hardnefs, tranfpa- 
rency, and other fimilar circumftances, that are rather adventitious 
than eflential to the refpeétive fubje&ts, and afford moreover, in 
many inftances, not very perfect difcriminations. Still lefs do 
we approve of introducing the claffification of animals, as efta- 
blithed by Linné, Daubenton, Briffon, Gouan, and other Na- 
turalifts; for though it is only from the figure, and from the 
number and difpofition of the different parts, that any methodi- 
cal arrangements, or difcriminations, of animals can be taken, 
yet we conceive that fyftems of this kind do not very well accord 
with a fyftem of chemiftry : to us, at leaft, they appear to form 
rather an heterogeneous aflemblage. And befide, when two 
branches of Natural Hiltory (Mineralogy, and Zoology in all 


its fubdivifions) are fo minutely treated, we can perceive no 


good reafon why the other great branch, Botany, fhould have 
been excluded. ! 

But whatever little incongruities there may be in this refpe, 
the work upon the whole has great merit, and we recommend it 
as a very valuable fyftem both of the practical and fcientific che- 
miftry of the prefent time. 

Before we conclude, we muft take the liberty of obferving to 
the tranflator, that fome literal inaccuracies have efcaped him, 
which a little attention in revifing the fheets from the prefs might 
have corrected, There occurs to us at prefent only one that 
materially affects the fenfe, or can much embarrafs the reader: it 
is in a note of his own, vol. iii, p. 407. * Platina’ (he fays) 
when purified from iron by repeated coétion in fpirit of falt, fo- 
lution in aqua regia, and precipitation of the iron by agua regia, 
may be fufed with a ftrong heat.’ This laft aqua regia is ob-= 
vioufly either a miftake of the tranfcriber or compofitor, or one 
of thofe inadvertencies quas humana parum cavit natura: but 
what fhould the word be? We fuppofe Pruffian lixivium. ' 
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PoETRY. 


Art. 15. An Epiftle from Pindar to his pretended Coufin Peter: 1p 
which are many curious and original Anecdotes of the Pfeudo Pin. 
dar; with an Appendix, containing Peter’s celebrated Song of 
** O the Roaft Pork of Old Truro,” being one of the earliett of 
his fatirical Productions. 4to. zs. 6d. Bew. 1788. 


“SHE ftyle of the old Theban bard is greatly altered, and he has 
a | abated much of his fpirit, fince he took to writing in Englifh, | 
—To whatever caufe it may be owing, it fomehow happens, that all 
Peter Pindar’s antagonifts are out of /uck, as the phrafe goes. We 
fhould be glad, however, for once, to fee him meet with his match. 
Pindar (the Englife Pindar, whole performance is now before us) has 
dreffed up fome ltories about Peter’s having once had an hoftile opera- 
tion performed on his nofe, when he was an apothecary in Corn- 
wall ; of his fiddling ; and of his preaching in Jamaica, where he 
was Chaplain to Governor Trelawney ; of his ill fuccefs in phar- 
macy; and of his being reduced to wear ftockings without feet, 
Some of thefe anecdotes are illuftrated by fatirical engravings ; —but 
where is the Mu/fe of Fun? Peter’s Mufe, we mean, ‘* to fet the table 
in aroar.”? Such /ober Jays as thefe will never gain the laugh againtt 
“«* the pleafant fcoundrel,””—as Johnfon once called a member of our 
corps *, whofe humour the Doctor would have refifled, on a particu- 
, lar occafion, but he was forced to give way to a burit of rifibility, 
and growling approbation. 


Art. 16. Peter provided for witheut a Penfion. A Poem. With 
Notes, critical and explanatory. By Carnaby Currycomb, Eig. 
4to. 2s. Bew. 1788. 

Here, indeed, Peter Pindar is match’d, but not in the way fpoken 
of in the preceding article. The man is married; and the Devil is 
the match-maker, ‘This was one way of § providing for him, with- 
out a penfion ;’ for we hear nothing of the lady’s fortune. —-** And who 
is the lady ?”’—-No other than the celebrated Mrs. Margaret Nichol- 
for.—T here is humour in the courtfhip. The fair maniac is fhy, at 
firft, and repulfes her lover with a ‘ flap on the chops ;’—but fhe re- 
lents, on Peter’s reprefenting to her, that 


¢ ————— from their /o innocent embrace 

Young Pindars fhall {pring forth, a hopeful race. 
Afjaffins born and bred, whofe hands thall forge 
Poems and knives to ftab each future George.’ 


There is energy, invention, and variety in this poem; the author 
} of which may be confidered as the mot formidable of Peter’s anta- 
gonifts, though, on the whole, we think him rather too ferious for 
~- eee 

* Since deceafed. He was well known in Norfoik, by the name 


of the Pdilofopber of Mafingham. 
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he oceafion. The great point, in this conteft, would be, to carry 
the augh againft the Cornith poet; for, furely, his opponents give 
him the greater confequence, by being fo angry with him,—which, 
however culpable he may appear in the eyes of a good and loyal fub- 
jee, fhould, if poffible, be avoided. 


Art.17. Poems on feveral Occafions, never before publifhed. By 
ames Woodhoufe. With an Addrefs to the Public. 4to. 35- 
fewed. Sold by the Author, No. 10, Lower Brook-ftreet. 

Mr. Woodhoufe, who, as we have before remarked *, is not a poet 
of the very loweft order, is difpleafed at the ridicule which has re- 
cently been thrown on his fovereign, and he thus invokes his coun- 
trymen in fupport of the royal caule: 

¢ Is there no champion in the lifts of fame, 

Who dare ftand forth to guard a fovereign’s name? 
Who dare take up the glove, return the ftone, 
Prefumption has dropp’d down, and pride has thrown ? 
No hero, mail’d with wealth, with honour cafqu’d, 
Who dare difdain difguife; appear unmatk’d 

With warlike weapons, boldly to oppofe 

A King’s falfe friends, or hofts of ambuth’d foes ?” 


As Mr. W. poffeffes a refpeétable private character, and as it is 
ever our wifh to contribute as much as may be in our power to the 
relief of indigent merit, we will tranfcribe a page or two of his pre- 
fatory addrefs to the Public: 

‘ Poflefled of little, and encumbered with much, my duty forcibly 
urges me to fome trial, to retrieve my circumitances, and fubfift my 
family. My prefent attempt appeared the moft plaufible for repel- 
ling thofe wants that muft inevitably, without an effort, foon fink 
myfelf, and them, to ruin and wretchednefs. It is a little like at- 
tempting to make difcoveries in an unknown fea, without a compafs, 
and without a crew; without proper provifion, and without a pilot. 
My own weak and wavering abilities are but poor directors; fo that 
I am left to depend on the kind and generous volunteers in fociety 
who may humbly condefcend to engage in my fervice (fome of whom 
Providence has already procured me), and the Author of that Provi- 
dence, the Parent and Governor of the univerfe ; who never fails 
to fupply the place of a pilot to all who implicitly confide in his pro- 
tection and guidance ; and, though I fhould be wrecked in the ex- 
pedition, yet will he not fail to conduét me, finally, to an haven of 
repofe, beyond the reach of all future calamity. My views are vir- 
taous, and my endeavours fhall be upright; and I fhall wait with 
patience, and hope, for the indulgence and encouragement of all 
thofe whofe humane hearts that gracious and good Providence fhall 
influence in my favour; and to whom, next to the firft Mover, [ 
thall look up, as a conftant debtor: ftill endeavouring to deferve 
their countenance and fupport, by all the means that duty and de- 
ference fhall fuggeft. It may be afked why I attempt a bufinefs fo 
foreign to all my former experience. Without inclination nothing 
effential is ever atchieved : the want of that inclination prevented me 


,  — 
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* See Rev, vol. xxxv. p. 78. 
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making any great proficiency in my original employment *; ang 
cighteen years of inattention to that employment, in a ftate of feryi. 
tude, have /effened thofe abilities, as well as diminifhed that dif. 
tinctnefs of fight, which are neceflary to complete execution, with. 
out making an adequate compenfation for fuch eflential facrifices, 
Being prefled into the fervice, 1 have procured no penfion; and, 
though not entirely difabled in body, I have received fome wounds 
which will not be readily cured. I had conceived myfelf poffeffed of 
fome attainments in the agricultural art (an art the moft congenial 
to the human conftitution) ; but the opinion of one, whofe opinion 
may, perhaps, have fome weight with the world, has precluded me 
from that refource. A repetition of fervitude {till remains; but I 
have given fo little fatisfaction to others, and have found fo fmall 
comfort and advantage to myfelf, in that condition, that I neither 
hope, or with, or feel, much encouragement to make another trial.’ 


Montuiy CaTraLocue, Poetical. 





Art. 18. Pocms on various Subje&s, by Charlotte Eliz. Sanders, 

| izmo. 33s. fewed. Wilkie. 1787. 

Mifs Sanders, in her Preface to this collection of poems, fays— 
‘ Urged by the folicitations of many friends, I have ventured to offer 
to the Public thefe trifling produtions of my youthful Mafe. When 
their errors meet the pervading eye of Criticifm, may they prove too 
{imple to provoke its frown: or if found entirely uninterefting, may 
they be permitted to pafs uncenfured to the regions of oblivion.’ 
- Thefe performances are in truth fo very fimple, fo entirely uninte- 
refling, that we fhall certainly comply with the lady’s requeft. We 
will not atcempt to arreft them in their progrefs to the fhades, 
” The gates are open night and day; 
Down hill the path, —a fmooth and eafy way.” 


Virco. Aeneid, er + 


Art. 19. Mifcellaneous Pieces, Original and ColleGed. By a Clergy. 
man of Northamptonfhire, late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
y2mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Nicoll. 1787. 

This clergyman (who talks of being fometimes affifted in his writ- 

ings by a friend) is a maker of verfes, but not a poet. A.B..-t. 


Art. 20. The Cock-pit; aPoem. By Charles Fletcher, M.D. Au- 
thor of 4 Maritime State confidered, &c. 4to. 25. fewed. Mur, 
ray, &c. 1787. 

‘The country Squire who fends for this poem, in confequence of 
feeing it advertifed in his Ewening Po/?, will be farely difappointed. 
Inilead of a feaft for his imagination, by a poetic difplay of the 
bloody conflitts between thofe gallant /oldier-birds whom he delights 
in prompting to flaughter each other, with ‘* barbarous civil war,” 
he finds himielf, preffo! on fhip-board, and is carried down into the 
furgery :—that is the cock-pit here de{cribed ; and difagreeable, in- 
deed, are the circumftances! 

We have, likewife, in this performance, a great variety of other 
particulars, relative to maritime jituations, befide thofe that relate 
more immediately to the cock-pit department; though we fuppofed, at» 








* A fhoemaker,—if we remember right. 
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nce over Dr. F.’s performance, that his chief obje& was 

no reader’s mind with the peculiar hardfhips that fall to 
a fhare of a Navy-furgeon. He had, himfelf, been three years in 
Sy wile obfervations are alfo interfperfed, on fuch points as 
are molt likely to ftrike the curious obferver, in the courfe of a 
voyage. Various {cenes, natural appearances, and incidental fituations, 
are well deicribed ; particularly the diftrefs and danger of a fhip, in 
a violent ftorm: and, throughout the whole, the poetry, if it has 
no claim to the praife of elegance, feems not ill adapted to the fub- 
jet, and to the rugged element on which, perhaps, the work was 
compofed. In a word, not wifhing to regard a production of this 
culiar caft, with too much critical attention, we have been confi- 
derably entertained, as well as informed, by the perufal of it.—For 
the Author’s ** Maritime State confidered, as to the Health of Sea- 


men, &c.”’ fee Rev. Dec. 1787, p- 497- 


Art. 21. Euphrofyné, an Ode to Beauty: addrefled to Mrs. Crouch, 
By Sylvefter Otway. 4to. 4s. Faulder, &c. 1788. 

If there is a ¢ Poet’s Corner’ in the great temple of Tue Sus- 
ttme, in Moorfields, this writer (fhould he continue in the glorious 
career in which he fets out) will certainly be entitled to a confpicu- 
ous feat in it. We may apply to him his own motto, 

‘¢ Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mold 
Breathe fuch divine enchanting ravifhment ?”’ 
Comus. 


Art. 22. Philofophic Venus: an Ethic Epiftle. Addreffed to a young 
Nobleman. With Notes and [lluftrations. 8vo. 1s. Ridge- 
way. 1788. 

Thig piece of poetic libertinifm was firft publifhed in 1775: See 

Rev. vol. lii. p. 552. 


Art. 23. The Lyric Works of Horace, tranflated into Englith Verfe: 
to which are added, a Number of original Poems. By a Native 
of America. Svo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Philadelphia printed ; 
and fold by Dilly in London. 1786. 

This article involves us in fome difficulty. ‘To praife the publica- 
tion before us, would be grofs violation of confcience; and if we 
honeftly exprefs our opinion, and treat this Tranfatlantic verfifier as 
we really think he deferves, he will be ready to exclaim—* Did I not 
prophefy that, as ax American, 1 mult expe& little quarter from the 
Reviewers of England ?”— Dedication, p. v.——A pl—— on all J/uch 
prophecyings! Here, boy! put this book on the lower fhelf there, 
in the corner, among the re/pites, next to the condemn’d bole. 


DRAMATIC 


Art. 24. 4 Quarter of an Hour before Dinner 3 or Quality Binding. 
A Dramatic Entertainment of one A&i; as performed at the The- 
atre Roval in the Haymarket. 8vo. as. Lowndes. 1788. 

The unknown author, in his prefatory advertifement, congratu- 
lates the Public, on their ¢ being able to bear with a fingle Act of 
plain, common life, that endeavoured to {peak to the heart, rather 

than 
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than the fancy.’ It is feldom that any literary effort which is wel]. 
aimed at the human heart, fails of fuccefs.—If we may judge of the 
reprefentation from the fatisfaction that hath been afforded us in the 
perufal of this little piece, it could not fail. Its object is to fatirize 
the affectation of aflociating with thofe of fuperior rank, and to thew 
the folly of depending on the fpecious profeffions and civilities of the 
Great. ‘This plan is executed in an eafy, natural, and agreeable 
manner. 


SLAVE TRADE, 


Art. 25. An Addre/s to the Inhabitants, in general, of Great Britais 
and Ireland; relating to a few of the Confequences which muf 
naturally refult from the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 8vo. 45, 
Liverpool printed, and fold by Evans, &c. in London. 1788, 
‘The Author contends, that the confequences of an abolition of 

our African trade for flaves, would be moft ruinous to this country, 

His arguments are arranged under the three following heads: 

1. * The flave trade /aw/ful, according to the different ftates of nations 

over the face of the earth.’ 2, ¢ The fituation of the Negroes det. 

tered by their changing African mafters for thofe in the Weft Indies.’ 

3. * The trade u/eful to fociety in general, and to this country in par- 

cular.’ For his ttatement of facts, and his reafoning on thefe beaten 

fubjeéts, we refer to the pamphlet at large. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 26. Authentic Memoirs, and a Sketch of the real Charaéter, of 
the late Right Honourable Richard Rigby. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
1788. 

Thefe Memoirs were originally publifhed in the daily papers, foon 
after Mr. Rigby’s death ; and, in all probability, they are au- 
thentic. 


NoveELs. 


Art. 27. The American Hunter, a Tale. From Incidents which 
happened during the War with America. To which is annexed, 
a Somerfetfhire Story. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1783. 
The firft of thefe tales is faid, in the introduétion, to be intended 
to awaken an attention to confcience in young perfons, to counteract 
a hardnefs of heart. It is called, we {carcely know why, the Ameri 
can Hunter, and contains a narrative of the miferable deaths of a 
Jady and her two children, in the woods of America, in confequence 
of being deferted by a faithlefs hufband: who is afterward very pro 
perly configned to poetical juftice. It is a pathetic ftory that in- 
terefts the humane reader in the fafferings of injured innocence, 
without the aid of unnatural and furprizing adventures ; but it would 
have read much better, had the author totally omitted his occafional 
machinery of good and evil geniufles, which encumber the narrative, 
only to recal us from fympathifing with the unfortunate, to a recol- 
lection that the whole is fiction. 
The Somerfetfhire ftory is of a lefs melancholy complexion ; being 
a narrative of the diftrefles of a young lady, who having accidentally 
been the occafion of burning her father’s houfe, ran away to fhua 
parental 
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grental refentment ; when fhe was fuppofed to have perifhed in the 
fames. Her adventures in fearch of laborious fubfiftence, are na- 


ough, until the married a young farmer, with whom fhe 
ane : afervant. The moft unlikely part of the ftory is, that 
neither fhe, from natural affection, nor her ruftic mate from views 
of intereft, ever relieved the concern of her family with the inferma- 
tion of her welfare. . 

The writer underftands human nature well, and in a little epifode 
concerning a beautiful, a good, but unfortunate gypfey girl, has 
infinuated fome reflections that will, as ufual in fuch cafes, be loft on 
thofe for whofe ufe they are intended. Thofe of her fex in any degree 
removed from the lower ranks of life, rejet with difdain any fenti- 
ments that thwart their exalted ideas of their own deferts, and inter- 
rupt their golden expectations. 

The ftyle of thefe tales is eafy, but the language grofsly incorre& ; 
and a page and a half of errata, though they proclaim a fhameful 
number, do not contain all the typographical errors in this {mall 
volume: thefe circumftances perfuade us that it is the production of 


: ne f.. 
fome writer not familiar with the preis » A 


Art. 28. The Inquifitor; or invifible Rambler. By Mrs. Rowfon, 
1zmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1788. 

Mr. Inquifitor is prefented by his guardian genius with a ring; 
which ring, when placed on his finger, is to render him invifible. 
Thus, like the Afmodeus of Le Sage, the writer has an opportunity 
of viewing the fecret tranfactions of mankind, and of commenting 
on them accordingly—that is to fay, as good or evil manners may be 
found to prevail. 

There is nothing of novelty in the idea, nor any thing particu- 
larly ftriking in the execution of the work. It may, however, be 
perufed with profit by our youthful friends, as in fome of the ftories 
here prefented to us, the duplicity and difhoneity fo frequently to be 
found in the world, are exhibited “vith a tolerable degree of {kill. 
The Authorefs is evidently in poffeffion of a feeling heart. But 


fyle, and the various graces of compofition, are yet tocome. ff 9 


Art. 29. Rofa de Montmorien. By Mifs Ann Hilditch. 12mo. 
2 Vols, 5s. fewed. Lane. 1787. 

Rofa de Montmorien is a lively and agreeable lafs. Let her not, 
however, imagine that the is a godde/s, becaufe we allow her to be in 
pofleflion of fome perfonal charms. ‘There is a degree of beauty 
matin the phyfical and the moral world, which may be intitled to 
a favourable report, though not to particular and abfolate praife, 
In other words, the ftory of this novel is trifling; and, froma bad 
arrangement of the incidents, it is fomewhat obfcure.—But the lan- 
guage is often pretty, and might, with a little attention, have been 
rendered correct. Mifs H. will one day, we think, prefent us with 


a better work, Be 


Art. 30. The Widow of Kent; or the Hiltory of Mrs. Rowley. 
Izmo. 2 Vols. ss. fewed. Noble. 1788. 

_ Mrs, Rowley, with feveral children, and in narrow curcumftances, 

18 left a widow, at an early age. She is deprived of her little pro- 


perty 
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perty by the machinations of a villain, and her daughters are re, 
duced wo a ftate of fervitude. The manner in which fhe condu@s 
herfelf amid the fevereft trials of fortune, arc fuch as elevate her cha. 
raéter above the crowd; and shew that /rength of mind—a quality 
by many fuppofed to be peculiar to man—is yet to be found in the 
female form. 

This novel may be perufed with advantage by every woman in 
the fituation of our heroine; deprived 

——-<* Of every ftay, fave innocence and Heaven ;”” 


but whole virtue is at length rewarded with temporal happinefs 


Art. 31. The Visiw of Decepticon. 1zmo, 2 Vols. 5s. fewed, 
Lane. 1788. 

This novel appears to be of French extraction. The ftory is 
briefly as follows: A young and beautiful female becomes ena. 
moured of a man of libertine principles, and wery delicately invites 
him to her bed. The gentleman, as will be readily imagined, 
complies; and then abandons her to the forrows of remorfe. How 
far he is to be juftified in his conduct, or whether the lady can pro- 
perly be termed the Vidim of Deceziion, we mutt leave to the de- 
termination of cafuifts. With refpect to the merits of the work, we 
mult remark—that the paflions are reprefented by our author in fuch 
warm and glowing colours, that the woman who rifes from the ftudy 
of his pages with an unheated imagination, may fafely fit down 
to the perulal of There/e Philo/ophe. . 


Art. 32. The Half-pay Officer; or Memoirs of Charles Chanceley, 
1zmo. 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1788. 

Though not remarkable for variety of incidents, or ftrength of 
character, yet, on account of its truly moral tendency, the manly 
fentiments it breathes, and the agreeable manner in which it is 
written, this performance is entitled to a confiderable fhare of 
praife. ‘The fituation of the half-pay officer is here delineated by 
the pen of compaflion.—‘ The feelings of the foldier (fays the 
Author) who is obliged to barter his fword for his fupport, muft be 
poignant indeed. I would you were the only one who has felt that 
neceility!—But, alas! I fear too many brave fellows, whofe fervices 
merited a happier fate, now pine in circumftances which their fword 
c2n never retrieve.” We fear fo too, and fincerely commiferate their 
ills. But where are we to look for the clafs, the particular body of 
men, who are wholly exempt from calamity and pain? £e 


EpucaTion, &e, . 


Art. 33. Sele Stories for the Infiruficn and Entertainment of Chil- 
dren, from the French of M. Berquin. Embellithed with four 
Copper-plates. 1zmo. 3s. bound, Stockdale, &c. 1787. 

< Confidered as an whole, L’ Ami des Enfans of M. Berquin has been 

toiverfally admired; a fele&tion from it, therefore, as we have be- 

fure obferved in a former article, will be agreeable to thofe who de 

not ¢hufe to purchafe it entire. This volume is introduced by 2 

reface written by the editor, in which are feveral juft obfervations ; 


and it is dedicated to Mr. Raikes of Gloucefter, whois well known 
as 
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ys the great patron * of Sunday Schools. The Editor adds, 
that he thinks M. Berquin’s work 1s well calculated for that va- 
jyable inftitution, but we think that moft of thofe who have read the 
‘Children’s Friend,’ will join us in being of a different opinion ; 
for M. Berquin intended his work chiefly for children of a rank that 
will never be met with in a Sunday fchool. Some of his ‘ Petites 
Pieces,’ indeed, relate to thofe of a lower clafs, and might not, per- 
haps, be thought improper for this purpofe; if no other objections 
urged. 
The ftories here felected, are taken from that tranflation of the 
entire work, which was publifhed in four volumes by Mr. Stock- 


dale, and noticed in our Review for June laft, p. 537. G.2- 
Art. 34 The Parental Monitor. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 
1738. 


«* Delighful tafk! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to fhootr, 
To pour the frefh inftruction o’er the mind,” &c. 
The writer of thefe volumes (Mrs. Elizabeth Bonhote) appears to 
have felt the full force of the above-quoted obiervations of the gen- 
tle, natural, and elegant Thomfon. The introductory part of the 
work contains an addrefs to her children, in which the maternal 
character is feen in its proper colours: bright and vivid, but fimple 
and unadorned with foreign ornament. ‘The inftructions fhe lays 
down for them in their progrefs through the rugged and perilous 
ftages of life are excellent, and are farther enforced by apt and ju- 
dicious felections from the moft admired Briufh writers both in 
rofeand verfe. In a word, the fair Authorefs has eminently fuc- 
ceeded in what fhe propofed to herfelf,‘ to endeavour—by the force 
of example—to guard youth from error, and by fo doing, fhield old 
age from many of its agonizing forrows: to caution the thoughtlefs, 
humble the vain, and reform the vicious.’—-We hope her publication 
will meet with that encouragement from the world to which itis en- 
titled, as well from its principle as from its intrinfic merit. A.B, 


Art. 35. The Children’s Mifcellany. Svo. 3s. Boards. Stockdale. 
1788. 

The Editor’s Preface to this Collection inform us that, 

‘ Some gentlemen of fortune and literary abilities had once con- 
ceived the fcheme of contributing to the entertainment and inftruc- 
tion of the rifing generation, by a felection of the moft interefting 
and improving hiltories from different authors.’—* After they had 
made fome procrefs in the execution of this fcheme, they were com- 
pelled by accidents which it is unneceflary to relate, to abandon their 
defign. But, though the modefty of the authors would rather have 
led them to fupprefs what they could not engage to finifh, the 
Editor, to whom their papers were entraited, has judged them too 
valuable to be entirely fuppreffed.’ 

The volume commences with ¢ the hiftory of Little Jack,’ which, 
we are informed, is the production of the ingenious Mr. Day. It is 





—_~< 


* We fay patroz, becaufe fome people have latcly difputed his claim 
to being called the founder. 


entertaining 
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entertaining and inftructive, and fully demonftrates the truth of the 
Author’s pofition, that it is of very little confequence, under whag 
circumftances of birth or fortune a man comes into the world, pro. 
vided he behaves well, and difcharges his duty when he is in it,— 
Various amofing ftories follow, inter{fperfed with the natural hiftory 
of the elephant, lion, rhinoceros, &c. and the book concludes with 
* the hiftory of Philip Quarll,’ of which we need fay nothing, as 
moft of our readers will perhaps remember their having read it, 
when they were young. It is here introduced by a fhort preface 
likewife written by Mr. Day, which is replete with good fenfe, and 
found obfervations, characteriitic of the Author. ¥ 4 


Art. 36. The Hiftory of Little Fack. By the Author of Sandford 
and Merton. i2zmo. 1s. bound. Stockdale. 1788. 

This initructive little hiftory is publifhed feparate from the above 

mentioned * Children’s Mifcellany,’ to accommodate its admirers, at 

a low price. It is embellifhed with twenty-two neat wooden cuts y 


Art. 37. The Sunday Scholar’s Manual, Part 1. By Mrs. Trimnfér, 
1zmo. 1s. bound, or ros. per Dozen. Longman, Ac. 1788. 


Art. 38. The Sunday School Catechif?; covfifting of familiar 
Lectures. With Queltions for the Ufe of Vifitors and ‘Teachers, 
By the fame. izmo. zs. bound. Longman, &c. 

The indefatigable Authorefs has publithed thefe two little tra&s 
at the fame time, becaufe, as fhe obferves, each correfponds with the 
other, and either, alone, would be incomplete. 

In her preface, fhe fays,‘ I have given to my work the title of 
the /chool catechilt, becaufe I would not be regarded as invading the 
province of the clergy. It has long been confidered as a part of the 
bufinefs of {chools to prepare catechumens for the examination of 
their refpective minifters. The /choo/ catechift pretends to nothing 
more. It is not my defign to fuperfede the works, or to exalt myfelf 
to a level with perfons of acknowledged eminence, who in this or 
former ages have condefcended to write lectures, catechifms, &c. for 
the poor; onthe contrary, my wifh is to render their valuable tracts 
more profitabie by opening the minds of the illiterate fufficiently to 
enable them to improve by writings which have no fault, but that 
of being above the comprehenfion of thofe whofe underftandings 
have had no previous culture. In purfuing the propofed plan, it 
will be my endeavour to conduct the fcholars ftep by ftep, to fucha 
degree of Chriftian knowledge as may furnifh them with folid prin- 
ciples for the cheerful performance of the dutigs of their humble fta- 
tion ; enable them to underftand all that it materially concerns them 
to know of the facred writings ; and excite and keep alive in their 
minds the hope of obtaining an eternal inheritance. I have at- 
tempted to prove in a familiar manner, the certainty of divine reve- 
Jation—the truth and authenticity of the holy fcriptures. In the 
fecond part of this work, it will be my endeavour to make the fcho- 
lars acquainted with the general fcope of the fcriptures of the Old 
Teftament, and in a third, to enable them to ftudy the New Teéffa- 
ment to advantage. I fhall make the leflons as general as I can, 
confiftently with my own fixed principles; for it is my defire not 
only to avoid giving offence to Chriftians of different a 
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bot to promote, as far as pofible, that harmony which at prefent 
ynites them in the fame good work.’ Such liberality of fentiment 
cannot fail of recommending thefe performances to all, in general, 
who are concerned in the education of children 7 and to thofe in 
particular who with to promote the important inftitution of Sunday 


ichools. G k PB... 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 39. Two Pair of Portraits, prefented to all the unbiaffed 
Electors of Great Britain; and efpecially to the Electors of Weit- 
minfter. By John Horne Tooke, an Elector of Weftminfter. S8vo. 
1S. Johnfon. 1788. : _— . 

In the firft pair of portraits here exhibited (in contra/?, not as com- 

anions, or by way of parallel), we are prefented with the late Lords 

Holland and Chatham ; who had each been Paymafeer of the forces, 
but with very different effect t6 rhem/elves. The one—‘ refuting all 
perquifites, and retiring voluntarily, no richer than he entered ; —in 
the fettlement of his accounts neither delay, nor diftruft, nor dif- 
pute, nor arrear. The orneR, making every poflible emolument, 
and relu@antly removed, immenfely rich,—his accounts not to this 
moment fettied,’ &c. This is a fmall fpecimen of the manner in 
which the principles and practices of the ORIGINALS are here fet in 
oppofition.—We need not anticipate the political fpectator in his re- 
marks on thefe performances. ) 

In the fecond pair of portraits, we view the two fons of the above- 
named pair of Lords, Mr. Fox, and Mr, Pitt ; and here the contraft is 
equally ftrong and remarkable. ‘The drawing feems to be very ac- 
curate, and the characters and colouring are well fupported by our 
recolleiion of facts which are frefh in every one’s memory ; and to 
which the artift has taken effectual care to refer us.—But when we 
remind our readers that Mr. Horne Tooke is the painter—(he who 
fo lately, and fo ftrenuoufly, diftinguifhed himfelf in the Weftminiter 
election, and in the intereft of Lord Hood) need we fay more? Yes— 
we will copy the witty conclu/ion. 

After having fufficiently engaged us in the contemplation of the 

two Satans, Senior and Junior, and in the comparifon of them with 
two ANGELS OF L1GHT,—the following quettions are fairly put: 
_ © The Author now begs leave to propofe wo [every thing here is 
in pairs| queftions to his readers; which all men, he conceives, will, 
in their clofets, anfwer in the fame words: you have here been pre- 
fented with four portraits (merely an affemblage of known indifput- 
able fa&ts). Quef. 1. Which two of them will you chufe to hang up 
in your cabinets—the Pitts, or the Foxes? Que/?. 2. Where, on 
your coniciences, fhould the other two be hanged ?” 


Art. 40. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the Reform of the internal Government of the 
Royal Boroughs of Scotland. By Robert Graham, Efq. Prefident 
of the Delegates from the Burgefles, &c. With an Appendix, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray, 1788. 

Publithed by appointment of the London Committee for con- 
duting an application to Parliament, in order to procure a re- 
form of the internal government of the royal boroughs of Scot- 

land; 
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land ; for which meafure there appears to be a great and urgent nes 
ceffity. The Letter is well written, and flrongly enforces the plan 
for reftoring to the burgeffes their ancient liberty and Privilege of 
choofing their own magiftrates, common council, &c. for the ma. 
napement of the property, revenues, and affairs, and to fuperintend 
and direét the police, of the boroughs. ‘This right, it appears, has 
been long ufurped ; and a new fyitem of borough government has 
taken place; the old councils being permitted to chufe their fuccef. 
fors; and thus a power of /e/f-election is univerfally exercifed, to the 
great injury of the burgefles, whofe right of appointing their own 
officers, and power of control over their management, have been an. 
nihilated. Hence, as was natura! to expect, the police of the bo. 
roughs has been neglected ; their revenues have been mifapplied; 
enormous and unneceffary debts contracted ; the public property pro- 
fufely {quandered, or alienated to the /e/f-created counfellors, their 
friends and connexions ; and what is ftill worfe, the fpirits of the in- 
jured town’s-people, affected with the languor and dejection which 
naturally accompany a deprivation of freedom, were, for a long 
time, incapable of any vigorous exertions of induftry, or commercial 
enterprife. It is, furely, high time that fuch abufes fhould be cor- 
rected; and therefore, from our well-known regard to the rights and 
liberties of our countrymen, whether fituated north or fouth of the 
Tweed, we cordially with fuccefs to the burgeffes of Scotland, in 
their laudable endeavours to recover their violated privileges. 


Art. 41. The Guardian of Public Credit. Containing important Ob- 
fervations on the Nature of our public Debt; and a Proof of the 
Certainty of its Liquidation, &c. &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 
1788. 

. 1 was not,’ fays'the Author in his Preface, ‘ originally my in- 
tention to have troubled the Public with this work, I had therefore 
fubmitted it to the opinion of gentlemen in office, hoping they would 
have been much pleafed with the appearance of an opportunity of 
having itin their power, to relieve a fuffering, though loyal people — 
In this however | was miftaken, there not having been the leaft no- 
tice taken of my applications.’ 

As Miniftry did not ‘ take the leaft notice’ of the Author’s commu- 
nications, he addreffes the Public, and propofes a plan for the dif- 
charge of the national debt. He fhews that an annuity of one mil- 
lion fterling, in the 4 per Cents, at 75, will, in 48 years, amount 
to 299,288,775/. gs. 7d.; but the difficulty confifts in raifing the 
annual million. He propofes a reduction of the prefent ftock to 
fterling, and to pay intereft at 4 per Cent. The annual intereft of 
the debt would then be 6,619,249/. 145. oid. which, fubftracted from 
8,073,265/. Igs. 11d. our prefent expenditure in intereft, leaves 
1,454,010/. 5s. 114. for the annual faving. This annuity will, in 
43 years, at 4 per Cent. amount to 2,662,802/. os. 1d. more than 
the national debt. 

This is all very plapfible; but, 1ft. The Author calculates the 
amount of annuities different from any computation that we have 
before feen, making the intereft payable half-yearly, and the an- 
nuity yearly; and in this calculation, he makes the interett for half 
a year half of the interefi for a whole year, which is not allowable 
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‘, compound intereft, 2d, There is a great uncertainty in the time 
required, on account of the fluctuation of the ftocks, which can never 
be prevented in a commercial country. Lina? 

After this plan for difcharging the national debt (which is in fact 
no more than con/olidating the funds, and reducing the rate of intereft 
to 4 per Cent.), the Author offers feveral obfervations on lotteries, 
taxes, our gold coin, and falt; he alfo paffes fome ftri€tures on the 
mode of conduéting the funds. The letters which the Author wrote 
to the Minifters are interfperfed through the work. S.-M. 


Art. 42. 4 Short Statement of the Services of thofe Naval Officers who 
avere overlooked in the laft Promotion of Admirals: with Obferva- 
tions on the Queflion agitated in Parliament regarding that Mea- 
fare. With an Appendix, containing the Speeches of Mr. Baf- 
tard, Mr. Pitt, Sir George Howard, Mr. Fox, Sir Peter Parker, 
Mr. Dundas, Sir John Miller, Mr. Loveden, Sir Richard Hill, 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Edwards, Capt. Macbride, Mr. Powis, Sir 
Edmond Affleck, &c. 8vo. 28. 6d. Stockdale. 1788. 

The parliamentary arguments urged on both fides, in the courfe 
of this very delicate difcuffion, which could fcarcely be conducted 
without feverely wounding the feelings of individuals, and injuring, - 
intead of aiding, the naval fervice ; have already been fufficiently 
circulated, and had better be forgotten. Since the rule of promo- 
tion by feniority, is difavowed by doth parties, the only points to be 
fettled are, how difcretion is to be exercifed, and where it is to be 
placed? Thefe are points that will be explained away; the con- 
tending parties will grow tired of the fubject; they will catch up 


fomething frefh,—and leave the flags as they found them. gh 


NAVAL. 


Art. 43. An Effay on Signals. By an Officer of the Britifh Navy.. 
1zmo. 6s. Boards. Hooper. 1788. 

The Author of this Effay informs his readers, that he has, * in the 
courfe of many years fervice, had frequent opportunities of remark- 
ing the egregious miftakes and dangerous difappointments that re« 
folted from the imperfection of fignals.’ He was therefore induced 
to attempt making improvements on the general method. To affift 
him in the undertaking, he profeffes ‘ to have carefully examined and 
compared all that the induftry and ingenuity of others have fur- 
nifhed; and after the molt diligent application he at length formed 
the fyftem here offered to the Public.’ ' 

It is impoffible to give a defcription of the method here recom- 
mended, as it chiefly depends on the different arrangement of two, 
three, or more flags of different colours, in different order. It feems 
to poffefs three very neceffary and important advantages, wiz. fim- 
plicity, clearnefs, and variety ; the laft article indeed is, if we may 
tfe the expreflion, almdft infinite, and at the fame time fo regular 
that the fignals can be changed with the greateft eafe, and without 
the leaft confufion. 

To landmen, this book will be an entertaining curiofity, To feas 
Men, efpecially thofe belonging to the havy-royal, it may be not 
only curious, but very ufeful. 


Rev. Aug. 1788. N eo tO as so18sge 
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MEDICAL. 


Art. 44. An extraordinary Cafe of lacerated Vagina, at the full Pering 
of Geflation, &c. By William Goldfon, Member of the Corpo. 
ration of Surgeons. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Murray. 1787. 

‘Tre cafe which Mr. Goldfon here relates, was a laceration of the 
vagina eafly in parturition. The circumftances attending it were 
clearly marked during the few days which the patient furvived the 
accident, and were confirmed by diffection after her death. 

The author’s judicious remarks on the cafe, throw new light on 
this part of midwifry, and tend to fhew, that many cafes deemed 
irremediable, from being confidered as ruptares of the uterus, 
were only lacerations of the vagina, and capable of effectual afliftance 
from art.  cewso ihe 


Art. 45. Ax Enquiry into the Nature, Caufes, and Cure, of the Con. 
JSumption of the Lungs ; with fome Obfervations on a late Publica. 
tion on the fame Subject. By Michael Ryan, M.D. Member 
of the Antiquarian Society at Edinburgh. S8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
Elliot. 1787. 

Dr. Ryan firft defcribes the difeafe, then inveftigates its caufes, . 
and, laftly, treats of the method of cure. In the defcriptive part, 
nothing extraordinary occurs. ‘The author thinks that the heétic 
fever is produced by the abforption of the purulent matter, and not 
by irritation. He adds fome remarks on the methods of diftinguih- 
ing pus and mucus. 

The caufes of the phthifis employ much of the Author’s attention; 
he enumerates the Opinions of many preceding writers on the fub- 
ject; refuting fome of them, and approving others. He feems * to 
think that no phthifis can exift without an ulcer in the lungs, but 
that the ulceration may be brought on by a variety of caufes. 

The method of cure is adapted to the opinion that the difeafe is 
owing to ulcers, or, at leaft, to abfceffes. In thofe fpecies of phthi- 
feds which proceed from tubercles, or from obftructions, which is 
the cafe, we believe, in at leaft nineteen out of twenty confump- 
tions, Dr. Ryan thinks the moft eligible method would be ‘ the re- 
moval of the tubercles and obftructions, by remedies endued with a 
deobitroent power ;’ as, however, we are not poflefled of medicines 
powerful enough to anfwer this purpofe, little can be expected from 
following that indication. The principal intentions of the phyf- 
cian, our Author fays, in this cafe, fhould be, to prevent the in- 
flammation, and confequent fuppuration, of the tubercles; to cor- 
rect the cachexy which frequently accompanies this fpecies of tumor, 
and obviate, by a fuitable diet, the effects of the heétic fever. In: 
the. cafe of a mere topical inflammation, and a fimple purulent 
ulcer, he dire&ts the prattitioner’s attention to the local diforder, 
and recommends, firft, to abate the inflammation, which always 
fapports the fever and the purulent difcharge; and, next, to guard 
againft the emaciation of the body, by a well-conducted regimen. 
Such is the outline of Dr. Ryan’s practice. Without entering into a: 





: * We fay /cems, becaufe the Author is, fometimes, a little ob 
cure. . ) 
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detail of the particular means which he ufes for attaining ow pur- 
ofes, we refer our medical readers to the book itfeif; which con- 
tains much good advice, and pafles many jutt cenfures on erroneous 
ractice. . , 
An Appendix, confifting of about 50 pages, 1s employed in refut- 
ing fome of the opinions advanced by Dr. Reid, of whole works an 
: . £ . » 7 : : ss eee ‘ 
account was given in Rev. vol.-Ixville p. 331- , ae ‘ie 


46. A foort Defcription of Pyrmont, with Obfervations on the 
ee fa A bridged from the German of Dr. Marcard, 

and revifed by the Author. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Johnion. 1788. 

This pamphlet contains a fhort defcription of the celebrated 
fpring, and its environs. For an account of the analyfis of the 
water, the reader is referred tothe large work of Dr. Marcard. 
The Editor gives fome general directions for drinking the waters with 
advantage: and he enumerates the difeafes in which it is found be- 
nefcial. The moft material information which the reader will col- 
let from a perufal of thefe pages, is the manner of living at the 
wells, the expences of board and lodging, &c. An account is 
added of the different roads from England to Pyrmont.—We have 
been agreeably amufed in the perafal of the defcriptive part of this 


tract. ; 


Art, 47. Remarks upon the Caufes which produce Difeafes among new- 
raifed Troops upon long Voyages, &c. &c. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Egerton. 
1788. 

Many books have been written on the difeafes to which Europeans 
are fubjectin warm climates, and feveral modes have been fuggefted 
for preterving the health of feamen and tran{ports in long voyages : 
thele treatifes, the Author of the prefent performance thinks, are 
entirely adapted to medical practice, and theoretical reafonings 
about the methods of cure after the difeafes have appeared ; and 
are calculated more for the furgeon than the officer: he therefore 
points out the errors which arife from the prefent mode of tranf{port- 
ing Our troops to warm climates-—from their clothing—their food-—— 
their duty while on board, and the attention which their officers 
fewthem. The Author treats feparately on each of thefe heads, and 
with judgment fhews the truth of his opinions. 

As a proof of the confequence of preferving the health of the 
tranfports, the Author flates, at the end of his pamphlet, the ex- 
pence which government is at fur a private foldier (who is raifed to 
ferve in India), hefore he arrives at his defination, to be 26]. 115. 
Moderate as the eftimate feems to be, it is doubtlefs incumbent on 
the ftate (independent of moral obligations) to adopt any meafures 


— feem likely to preferve the lives of our foldiers —e 
ervice, 


Att. 48. An Effay on the Treatment of Confumptions ; in which the 
Cavfes and Symptoms are confidered, and a new Mode of Treat- 
ment propofed. By Rd. Chatles, Surgeon at Winchefer. vo. 
is. Herdsfield. 1787. 

_ Mr. Charles confiders confumptions as arifing * from obftrudtions 

the {mall veflels and glands, either in the lungs, which are the 

N 2 common 
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common feat of the difeafe, or in the glands of the various 
contained in the lower belly; fuch as the liver, mefentery, &c.’. He 
thinks alfo, ‘ that inflammation, varying in degree, attends thefe 
obitructions ;’? and that * a portion of the coagulable lymph (the 
molt vifcid fluid in the human frame when altered from its natural 
ftate) is thrown out, and principally occafions the further obftruc. 
tion and tumefaction near the parts inflamed.’ Having thus givea 
his theory of the difeafe, which, in our opinion, wants more demon. 
ftration for its f{upport than the Author has laid before his readers, 
he proceeds : ‘ {fs faponaceous fluid capable of diflolving this ex. 
treme vifcidity of the coagulable lymph, and penetrating the inmoft 
receffes of the obftruéted glands: if fuch a fluid is readily abforbed, 
and, when received into the circulation, appears to produce thofe 
changes which reafon would point out to be proper, we have juft 
caufe to expeét the beft effeéts from its ufe. Such in feveral cafes 
have been the properties of the following liniment: K Liguaminis falis 
diuretic, faponis mollis, a3 Zi. Effentia limonum i. M.’ 

The method of applying the liniment in cafes where the lungs are 
principally affected, is as follows: * Let a tea-fpoon-ful be flowly rub- 
bed on the fides, between the breafts, and over the ftomach, with a 
warm hand, morning and evening, while the patient is in bed ,— 
after it has been ufed a few days, increafe the quantity to two or 
three teafpoonfuls.’ If the complaint originates from obftruGions 
in the abdomen, the Author applies the liniment neareit to the part 
affected. 

Such is the fubftance of the prefent publication: fhould future ex- 
perience, added to that of the Author, confirm the fuccefs of this 
method of treating confumptions, the practice of phyfic will gain 
confiderable improvement. That the liniment will be received into 
the circulation by the abforbing veffels is beyond a doubt; and it 
will, probably, alfo attenuate the vifcidity, and remove obftructions: 
but will it be received, or rather can it find an immediate paffage into 
the glands of the lungs, through the fiz, mufcles and pleura? The 
being carried by the abforbents immediately to the glands, before it 
is mixed with the blood, is a circumftance which, in the Author’s 
opinion, is of great weight. ‘The thought is doubtlefs ingenious; 
and experience, which in practice is preferable to theoretical f{pecu- 
lations, will, we hope, determine the efficacy of this mode of curing 
an obftinate and deitructive difeafe. 

The immediate conveyance of a remedy to obftruéted glands by 
means of the cutaneous abforbents, deferves attention. It may ferve 
as a bafis for the foundation of a rational practice in many cafes, 
which have hitherto been the opprobria of medicine. Geev™: 


Art. 49. An Effay on the Bite of a mad Dog; with Obfervations on 
John Hunter’s Treatment of the Cafe of Mafter R——.- And 
alfo, a Recital of the fuccefsful Treatment of two Cafes. By 
Jefle Foot, Surgeon. 8vo, 2s. Becket. 1788. 

Mr. Foot enumerates the feveral remedies that have been offered 
co the world for curing the canine madnefs, none of which, he 
thinks, are to be confided in, either as prophylaétics or fpecifics 
Hewtecommends, as the only fure prevention of the difeafe, the o 
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‘eo of the wounded part; and recites two cafes from which it 
om that the patients were bitten by dogs evidently mad—that 
Yo wounded part was cut out—and that neither of the patients had 


& fymptom of madnefs, 
~* ‘ a yr Mafter R——-, as here related, was treated unfuc. 


cefsfully, with cauttic, by a celebrated anatomift. A. 1. Mn 


Art. 50. Gabule Nomina Medicamentorum Pharmacopaia Londinenfis, 
Anno 1746, edita, alibique promulgatorum, qua ejufdem Editione Anno 
1788, tamen Nominibus novis infiguita, retinentur vel accipiuntur, 
oftendentes; et, Vice verfa, &c. A Sheet, Royal Folio. 1s. Evans. 

88. 

Are 51. The Medical Memento, containing the Materia Medica, and 
the Alterations of the Names made in the Chymical Preparations, 
agreeable to the New Pharmacopaia of the Royal College of Phy- 
ficians, London. Small 8vo. 1s. Darton. 1788. 

Thefe tables may be convenient for thofe perfons who have not 
the New Pharmacopeia, or Dr. Healde’s tranflation of it, being 
compiled from the indices of thefe books. Ze 


Art. 52. A Treatife on the Intermitting Febris, commonly called the 
Ague and Fever. ‘To which is added, a radical and approved 
Cure. ByS. Thompfon, Surgeon. 8vo.. 18. Wade, 
Calculated to recommend the Author’s noftrum. 
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Art. 53. Medical Remarks on Natural, Spontancous, aud Artificial 
Evacuation. By John Anderfon, M.D. Thezd Edition. 8vo. 38, 
fewed. Murray. 1788. 

In this fecond edition of his valuable performance, Dr. Anderfon 
has added many cafes which corroborate the doftrines that he ad- 
vanced in the firft; for an account of which, fee our Review for 


Auguft 1787, p, 172. | | Ye 


Art. 54. Effays on the Hepatitis and Spafmodi¢ AffeGions in India; 
founded on Obfervations made whilft on Service with his Ma- 
jefty’s Troops in different Parts of that Country. By Thomas 
Girdleftone, M.D. 8vo. 2s. Murray. 1788. 

The Author of this performance, having frequently feen the 
difeafes which he defcribes, thought he could not render a more 
material fervice to people going to the Eaft Indies, than by publith- 
ing his remarks, and the method of cure which he found fuccefsful. 

He divides hepatitis into three ftages, and defcribes the pheno- 
mena in each, viz. the chronic, in ammatory, and /uppurative. 
From the enumeration of the fymptoms, the difeafe appears to be 
an obftruction, flowly formed, in the liver, which terminates in 
ne re fubfequent fuppuration. This ciscumftance fup- 

rts that doctrine which fuppofes infla 

ap ae og ppofes all inflammation to be preceded 
Dr. Girdleftone thinks the remote caufes of the difeafe are to be 

ound among thofe particular circumftances to which the army was 
expofed, viz. a hot climate, injuries of the cranium from the fun’s 
rays, abufe of fpirits, paffions of the mind, violent exercife, bad 

Water, want of vegetables, great repletion after long fafting, and 

N 3 abufe 
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abufe of mercury. Each of thefe he confiders feparately,’ ang 
fhews how they may affect the liver and the biliary fecretions, 

With refpeét to the proximate cauie, the Author withes not tg 
be dogmatical on a point of fo much ancertainty: his conjeétures, 
however, are ingenious, and fhew that he has not ftudied pathology 
in vain. 

No part of pathology is fo difficult as the determinating with pre. 
cifion the diagnoftic fymptoms, The pain in the fhoulder and fide 
is (as the Author obferves) a certain characteriftic, when it exifts, 
but he acknowledges that it is by no means conftant: he, therefore, 
thinks, that the prefence of the difeafe can only be afcertained by 
attending to the whole of the phenomena taken together, 

In the cure, the author chicfly relies on mercury: for the me. 
thod of adminiftering it, and the regimen neceflary to be obferved, 
we mutt refer the reader to the pamphlet, where he will find many 
judicious pragtical rules concerning feveral affections of the liver 
and bowels. 

In treating the fpafmodic difeafes which are endemial to hot 
countries, Dr. Girdlelftone differs not much from other writers on 
the fubjeét. The remote caufes of fpafms, he thinks, are damps 
from the earth, not ufing capficum in fufiicient quantities, bad 
arrack, and coffee made of framonium, ‘Thefe circumftances bein 

eculiar to the Eaft Indies, are judicioufly pointed out by the 
Author. Cold, however, or damps, are the molt common caufes; 
and the cure which Dr. G. direéts, confifts in the ufe of the 
warm bath, wrapping the patient in warm, and frequently heated, 
blankets, and a liberal ufe of opium, in a liquid form, joined 
with a ftrong and aétive cordial, in fmall, and frequently repeated, 
dofes, Va etree MN: 


Art. 55. Chemical Ob/fervations on Sugar. By Edward Rigby. 
8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 1788. 

A chemical invefligation of the conftituent principles of fugar 
was never fatisfactorily accomplifhed until Bergman, with his ufual 
accuracy, gave a complete analyfis of this fubftance. The refalt 
of his experiments, joined with thofe of Scheele, was, that fugar 
confifts of a peculiar acid apd phlogifton. 

Mr. Rigby enquires, in the prefent performanee, whether any of 
the facts and phenomena obfervable in the natyral produétion of 
jugar, and the changes produced on this fubftance by other chemical 
operations, agree with the analyfis which the Swedith chemifts have 
given. He divides his work into three parts; in the firft of which 
he confiders the production, or compofition, of fugar by natural 
proceffes; in the fecond, he defcribes the manner in which it is 
decompofed: by art, efpecially by the moft general operation to 
which it is fubjeéted, viz. fermentation; and, in the third, he 
treats of its revivification by the artificial reunion of its conftituent 

arts. 

After eftablifhing the fact, that fugar is produced only from ve- 
getables, Mr. Rigby enters into an ingenious examination, how 4 
peculiar acid and phlogifton are united in the procefs of vegetation 


He fuppofes fugar, or faccharine fubftances, to be the only ee 
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eapable of being fermented ; he then fhews that, during the opera- 
tion of fermentation, the phlogifton, being feparated from the acid, 
unites with the water of the folution, and that the compound will, 
in that cafe, be wine, or vinous or ardent fpirit. If the procefs be 
continued with an increafed degree of heat, the phlogifton will be 
evaporated, and the acid only will remain in the water of the 
folution. This is doubtlefs ingenious, and leads to the following 
conclufion, that the acid of fugar, of tartar, and of vinegar, are 
the fame acid, under different modifications. 

Having thus determined the conftituent parts of fugar, the Author 
fhews how fugar may be, and actually is, produced by combining 
phlogifton with the acid. Thus fugar of lead is, he thinks, the 
union of the phiogifton of lead with the acid of vinegar. This is 
doubtful. The other inftances which Mr. Rigby produces feem 
more fatisfa€tory, viz. the dulcification of four wines, by impregnat- 
ing them with fulphur, and the preparing malt, by impregnating 
it with the fumes of coake or charcoal. 

Mr. Rigby is aware that various experiments are yet wanting to 
complete the theory which he has here offered. It mutt, however, 
be acknowleged, that he has given an account of fermentation 
that merits the attention of the chemift, and promifes to lead us 
into a wide field, hitherto unexplored by the inguifitive philofopher, 
wherein many valuable difcoveries may be made, tending both to 
elucidate the fubject, and become beneficial to mankind, by facili- 
tating feveral operations which depend on the procefs of fer- 


mentation. CR... 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 56. de impartial Account of the Difpute between Sir Thomas 
Beevor, Bart. and ‘ohn Money, E/g; \ate Major in the oth Regi- 
ment of Foot. With Obfervations. yto. 1s. Kirkman and 
Co. No. 79, Fleet-ftreet. 1788. 
Relates to a perfonal difagreement between Sir Thomas Beevor 

and Major Money, which originated in the conteft during the late 

election for Norwich, The Editor of this publication appears to be 
the friend of Sir Thomas; bet we cannot pretend to judge how far 
his account is ftriéfly impartial: nor does the fubject appear to ws 

entitled to much enquiry. However, with regard to the public im- 

portance of any private altercation, the byftander fhould bear in 

mind, that a man’s feelings, in his own caufe, will, fometimes, 
very naturally, make that appear to him a MouNTAIN, Which, to 
others, feems only a mole-hill. 


Art. §7- Pleafing Reflefions on Life and Manners; with Effays, 
Characters, and Poems moral and entertaining. Principally felected 
from fugitive Publications, 12mo. 3s. Hooper. 1788. 
Mifcellaneous colleétions, of this kind, are become very numerous; 

but as they generally confit of moral pieces, they are, to fay the 

leat of them, innocent, as well as entertaining, The multipli- 
cation, therefore, of fuch compilements, is of no differvice to fo- 
ciety. ‘lhe pocket volume now before us, is calculated for the in- 
ftruction, as well as the amufement, of young people, of both 
fexes. The Editor is Mr, Wright, whofe former publications, of 
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a fimilar nature, we have noticed, as intended to fubferve the good 
purpofes of religion and virtue. 


Art. 58. The Appeal of an injured Wife againft a cruel Hufand, 
Written by Mrs. Farrer. 8vo. 2s. Stalker. 1788. 

It cannot be fuppofed that we fhould give our readers an analyj, 
of this publication, nor prefume to doubt, or vouch for, the au. 
thenticity of the horrid faéts which it relates. We need only inform 
them that Mrs. F. is the ‘‘ wedded wife” of Capt. Farrer [well 
known as the Proteéfor of Lady Strathmore when fhe was forcibly 
carried off by Mr. Bowes]—that fhe accufes him of ufing her in the 
bafeft and moftinhuman manner—of being Lady S—’s paramour, &, 
&c. and that an affidavit ig prefixed, of the truth of her narrative: 
which is dedicated to Lady $. From this dedication, we fhall tran. 
{cribe the firit and the laft paragraph. 

‘ I cannot adopt the common-place flattery of dedications in ad. 
drefling a work to you, the contents of which would make the mof 
fervile adulation filent, inftead of pleafing your vanity.—This de- 
tail of my miferies will wring your heart, if it be made of “ pene. 
trable ftuff;’? and if there be but one nerve of fenfibility in it, will 
awaken that nerve to anguifa.—— 

‘ [ remain a deprefled and miferable being, ftruggling with ca. 
lamities of which you are the principal caufe and origin; I fhall add 
no more,—but leave the reader to beftow his pity, and deal forth his 
execration, on the objeéts who refpectively deferve the one or the 
other. M. Farrer.’ 


Art. 59. Additions and Corre@ions to the former Editions of Dr, 
Robertfon’s Hiftory of America. 8vo, 6d. Cadell. 1788. 
Our readers may, perhaps, remember, that, fome time ago, we 

gave an accoont of Clavigero’s Hiftory of Mexico*; in which 

work, the author threw out various reflections, tending, in feveral 
inflances, to impeach the credit of Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftory of 

America. ‘This attack, it appears, induced our learned hiftorian 

to revife his work, and to enquire into the truth of the charges 

brought againft it by the Hiftorian of New Spain; and this he ap- 
pears to have done with a becoming attention to the importance of 
the faéts that are controverted, and to the common interefts of 
truth, In many of the difputed paflages, he has fully anfwered the 

Abbé Clavigero, and vindicated himfelf; in others, he has candidly 

fubmitted to correction, and thereby given additional value to his 

own work, —— The additions refer to the oftavo edition, printed in 

1783; the purchafers of which are obliged to the bookfeller for this 

feparate publication of the impro:~ments. 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. 60. Sacred Biography; or the Hiftory of the Patriarchs. Being 
a Courfe of Leétures delivered at the Scots Church, London Wall; 
ay Soeeey Hunter,D.D. Vol.1V. 8vo. 6s. Boards, Murray, 
1788. 

. Dr. Hunter here carries forward his plan of leétures on the bif- 
tory of the Old Teftament, in the fame declamatory ftyle, in which 





* Vid. Appendix to Review, vo}. Ixxvi. p, 633. 
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volumes were written; but gives his fancy a ftill freer 
he finds himfelf on the fairy ground of types and em- 
He {peaks of it as probable, that the Grecians borrowed 
of architecture from the Hebrew model. The variegated 
the holy place he underftands to have been a reprefentation 
of the impenetrable receffes of the eternal mind; the quadrangular 
figure of the altar, and the equality of its fides, an emblem of the 
jmpartial extenfion of divine goodnefs to the four quarters of the 
world; and its materials of Shittim wood and pure gold, a figure of 
the twofold nature of Chrift. 

Thefe pretty fancies might, for aught we know, have had a power- 
ful effet in preaching; but we very much queltion whether, in read. 
ing, they will have any other effect than to raife a {mile. There is 
a point of condefcenfion to vulgar conceptions, below which no 
writer of real ability fhould ever fuffer himfelf to pafs. 


Art. 61. Six Chapters of the Gofpel ey Oo St. Luke, from the 
roth to the 15th inclufive ; with the long Words divided inro Syl- 
lables, at the Head of each Chapter, after the Method of Mr. 
Brown’s Family Teftament: with a Morning and Evening Prayer, 
taken from Dr. Adams’s Paftoral Advice before Confirmation. 
1zmo. 2d. or 1s. 6d. per Dozen. Johnfon. 1788. 

Ufeful for Sunday fchools. E 


Art. 62. Two Effays on Fuftification, and the Influence of the Holy 
Spirit. By W. Ludlam, B. D. Reétor of Cockfield, Suffolk, and 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 6d. * Davies, 
1788 
For an account of fome theological effays *, formerly publifhed by 

this worthy writer, we refer to our Review for January 1786, p, 15. 
Mr. Ludlam, both in that tract, and in the prefent publication, 
juftly reprehends the miftaken and injurious ufe, which has been 
made, by fome writers and teachers, of the metaphorical language of 
{criptare ; and he alfo oppofes the explications and pretenfions of 
thofe who lay claim to the teaching of the /pirit, or a kind of divine 
infpiration. He ftill appears, as in his former publications, to be a 
man of genuine piety and good fenfe; and while he pleads for the 
ufe of our underitanding, in religious inquiries, he reafons like a 
firm friend to Chriftianity and virtue. We are forry to add, that 
the learned world was deprived of this excellent man, foon after 
the publication of the prefent tract, a few months ago —He was 
eminent as a philofopher, mathematician, mechanic; and, to crowr 
all, a candid and rational divine +. 


the former 
{cope, when 
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Art. 63. The Young Chriftian’s Intredu@ion to the Knowledge of his | 


God and Saviour Jefus Chrift. By J. Hodfon,M.D. 12mo. 6d. 

Deighton, &c. 1788. 

‘The Author undertakes to explain the doftrine of the Trinity 
finan eafy and familiar manner,’ for the ufe of Sunday {chools. 





* On fcripture metaphors, &c. 
t We have heard that in his very advanced age, he fhewed fome 
= toward the Methodifts; but we queftion the truth of the 
Th. 
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Jf the children can comprehend his notions, they will have the ad, 
vantage of thole who are of riper years. 


Art. 64, Sermons on Public Occafons, and Tra&s om Religious Subjeay, 
By R. Watfon, D. D. F. R. S. Lord Bifhop of Landaff, ang 
Reg. Prof. of Divinity at Cambridge. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Elmfley, 
1758. 

‘The articlesin this Volume are: 

1. A fermon preached at Cambridge affixes, March 9, 1769; for an 
account of which, fee Review, vol.>xl. p. 352. 

Il. A fermon preached before the Governors of Addenbrook’s Hofpital, 
Cambridge, July 1, 1774. This fermon hath not before appeared ip 
print. ‘he text is Gal. vi. 1c. 4s we have therefore an opportunity, 
bet us do gocd unto all; from which words-the pertuafive preacher al- 
moit compels his hearers to contribute their mite for the relief of 
their poor fick brethren. 

If. The Principles of the Revolution vindicated; a fermon preached 
before the Univerfity cof Cambridge, May 29, 1776. ‘This admirable 
difcourfe met with our fullett approbation on its firft appearance in 
print (fee Review, vol. Iv. p. 80.), and was the caufe of a contro. 
verfy, in which the adherents to the Stuart f.mily made a defpicable 
attempt to overturn the arguments of the worthy preacher. See Re. 
view, vol. Iv. p. 317. two articles ; and p. 478. 

‘ 1V. A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, on the 

anniverfary of bis Majefty’s Acceffion to the Throne, Oktober 25, 1776, 

For an account of this excellent conftitutional difcourfe, fee Review, 

vol. Ivi. p. 80. 

‘ V. A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, on the 
day appointed for a General Faff, Feb. 4, 1780. Of this firft-rate 
puipit production, fee our account, with large extracts, Review, vol, 

Xl. p. 329. 

VI. A formin preached before the Lerds, Jan. 30, 1784. We have 
already beftowed, in our 7oth vol. p. 166. a juft tribute of praife on 
this difcourfe, which is indeed worthy the philofopher and poli- 
tician, 

VII. A fermon preached in the parifp church of St. Bride’s, London, be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, &c. on Monday in Eafier week, 1786. ‘Vhis fer- 
mon, which is now firft publithed, is uniike the generality of difcouries 
on charitable inftitutions, being void of thofe common-place ideas, 
and worn-out expreflions, which commonly fill the Eafter Monday 
city fermons. ‘The text is John, xiii. 35. 

VIIL. 4 difcourfe delivered to the Archdeaconry of Ely, May 1780, 
This learned charge was noticed in our Review, vol. Ixii. p.371. It 
is now reprinted with confiderable additions. 

IX. An apology for Chriftianity, in a /eries of letters addreffed ta 
Edward Gibbon, E/q. fee Review, vol. lv. p. 453. 

_X. A letter to his grace the Archbifbop of Canterbury ; fee Review, 

vol, Ixvili. p. 431. 

In Augult 1786, the Bifhop received a letter, figned by two clergy- 
men, together with a printed one, giving an account of an intended 
meeting of the curates in Lancafhire, to confider of fome mode of 
applying for a relief of “their diftrefles, requefting his affiftance i 
fupporting their caufe. The worthy prelate’s anfwer to —_* 
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clofes the prefent volume. He politely excufes himfelf from inter. 
fering in the affairs of the curates of the county of Lancafter, and 
gives very fufiicient and fatisfactory reafons for his conduct on that 
cceaion. In his letter to the Archbifhop, he declared, that the mat- 
ters contained in it fhould never be brought forward by him, unlefs 
a general approbation of the propofed plans fhould in fome degree 
‘ature their eftablifhinent. Fis wifh was, that the attempt to relieve 
the inferior clergy, might originate from another body of meo. 

His Lordfhip 1s aware that the political principles contained in 
this volume of tracts, may not be acceptable to all parties Many of 
them, he fays, ‘ were not originally written, nor are they now re- 
publithed, with a view of pleafing or difpleafing any party, but from 
a conviction, that they are wholly confonane to that fyftem of civil 
government, which it would be the intereft of freemen every where 
tofebmit to; and intirely repugnant to that, which it is the un- 
happinefs of flaves, in many countries, to endure.’ 

This character of the Bifhop’s volume of tracts fo entirely agrees 
with ovr own opinion of its merit, that we have adopted it as the 
belt general account which we could give of his Lordthip’s col- 


lection. ereees Pn. 


Art. 65. 4 Short Account of the Do&rines and Praé&ices of the Church of 
Rome, divetted of a!l Controverfy, and humbly recommended to the 
Peru/al of all good Catholics as well as Proteftants. 8vo. p. 74. 
Dublin, printed for Watfon. 1788. 

This is a brief, familiar, and, in all probability, a juft reprefenta- 
tion of the diflinguifhing tenets of the church of Rome; at leaft, the 
Author, in his introduction, and in fevera! other parts of his perform. 
ance, appeals to Mr. O‘Leary for the truth of what he writes. ‘¢ If 
in any particular 1 am miftaken, I doubt not, but Mr. OcLeary, a 
gentleman of great learning and known moderation, will fet me 
right.’ 

if as we have been credibly informed, this is the performance of a 
clergyman of eighty-eight years of age *, it may be confidered as a 
rare exertion of a vigorous underttanding, at a time of life when few 
of the fons of men who attain fuch an advanced age, poflefs either 
mental or bodily powers, capable of much exertion. WN 


* The Reverend Daniel Beaufort. 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church of Weftminfter, on Wednefday, January 30, 1788, being 
the Anniverfary of King Charles’s Martyrdom. By Samuel, Lord 
Bithop of Gloucefter. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 1788. 

Thofe political prejudices and paffions, which the religious ob- 
fervance of the 30th of January was defigned to perpetuate, are now 
fo much erafed from the minds of the people, that multitudes, and 
among thefe fome of the firmett friends cf our national eftablifhment, 
begin to be offended with what formerly gave no offence, but ra- 
ther pleafure, viz. hearing paflages of Scripture, which can only 
refer to the immaculate Saviour of the world, applied to an earthly 
: ptince, 
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prince, whom his warmeft advocates cannot pronounce faultle/s, and 
of whom his own fon, Charles II. on being reproved for {wearing, 
did bear this teltimony: ‘* Your martyr fwore more than ever | 
did.”” The members of the Houfe of Commons did certainly ex. 
prefs the fenfe of the majority of their conftituents, by paffing this 
day over unobferved ; but the Lords fpiritual and temporal, for rea. 
fons we wil! not atrempt to inveltigate, did not choofe to let the 
royal martyr go without his accuftomed honours. Nor can we re. 
pine at their obfervance of the day, fince it has given birth to a 
very elegant and well compofed difcourfe. But the fentiments ix 
contains will not juftify the conduét of Charles, nor prove his death 
amartyrdom. Our learned Bifhop, from the words, Let every foul 
be fubje to the higher powers, does not undertake to maintain, as 
fome have formerly done, that it is the duty of the fubject to fubmit 
to the will of the fovereign in all cafes whatfoever; nor on the phrafe, 
the ordinance of God, does he attempt to fet up fuperititious ideas of 
the regal character; but very candidly confeffes, that ‘ cafes may 
happen, in which the powers ufurped by the magiflrate may be fo ex. 
orbitant, fo contrary to the truft repofed in him by the people, and, 
if fubmitted to, fo ruinous to all their deareft rights and privileges, 
that the bond of civil fociety may by this means become not barely 
loofened, but diffolved. Such a cafe, we all ‘know, happened to 
ourfelves, now near a century ago; which occafioned that memor- 
able zra of our hiftory we call the Revolution. The avowed de- 
figns of the king were in direét contradiétion to the eftablifhed laws, 
and abhorrent from the fpirit and principles of our conftitution : the 
antiquated claim to a difpenfing power, which had hung like the 
rufty armour in fome trophy’d hall, as an harmlefs enfign of former 
glory, was taken down and furbifhed again for ufe; and that pre- 
rogative, which fome of his anceftors had principally employed for 
an ornament of {peech, or as the decoration of an harangue, he was 
preparing to exert in fober fadnefs againft his people: the yoke that 
was meant to be thrown upon our necks was popery and arbitrary 
power: and by the fignal goodnefs of Providence, a remedy was at 
hand, and within our reach, to which we could, and to which we 
did, with fuccefs, thank God! apply, to remove the calamities 
which then oppreffled us. When we labour again under the like 
malady, the like methods may again be lawfully ufed for our re- 
covery.’ 

The Sermon opens in a manner which may induce the reader to 
expeét a different do&trine ; and we think Dr. Hallifax has not fo 
fully explained the Apoftle’s argument, as to fet in a clear light the 
conclufion, though a true one, which he draws from it, * that it was 
altogether befides the Apoftle’s intention to ftate and afcertain what 
are the bounds and limits of civil authority, on the one hand, or of 
civil fubjection, on the other.” For a more complete difcuflion of 
this fubje&t, we refer our readers to Mr. Paley’s Moral and Political 
Philofophy, b. 6. c. 4. which treats exprefsly Of the Duties of civil 
Obedience, as fated in the Chriftian Scriptures. — 

After taking a review of the caufes and confequences which pre- 
ceded and followed the event of the day, our Right Reverend Au- 
thor deduces from it the following inftru€tions: if, The ws of 
rehaing 
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refining too much, and endeavouring to attain an imaginary pre- 
fection in any human inftitution, whether of government or reli- 
ion. 2dly, The neceflity of an eftablifhment. 3dly, The ufe 
and equity of a teft-law, by way of fecurity to the church eftablifh- 
ed*. athly, The pronenefs of human nature to run into extremes 
of dottrine. And, laftly, that the hiftory of the day fhould teach 
us to watch, with a jealous eye, the unruly workings of that fpiric 
(improperly called the fpirit of reformation), which, under pretence 
of preventing and correcting abufes in our religious polity, and, ne- 
ver fatished with things fettled, would, too probably, were the vi- 
fionary {chemes propofed attempted to be realized, be followed with 
the molt ruinous effects. ; 

Objections might be made to feveral things advanced under thefe 
heads of inftruétion ; but few will be difpofed to controvert the ob- 
fervations with which the Sermon concludes : 

‘ Liberty itfelf cannot be fupported without authority; nor can 
authority be maintained without fubjection to law. Every kingdom 
divided againft itfelf ts brought to defolation + : 1t 1s either overturned 
at once by the invafion of a neighbouring power, ever on the watch 
to take advantage of its confufions; or elfe, after long languithing 
under public want and pvivate luxury, dies away, like rivers that 
are loft in the fands. The knowledge of fuch events, held out to 
our contemplation in the faithful monuments of paft ages, fhould 
ftimulate us, as we value the bleffings of our free conftitution, to 
cultivate in ourfelves and others, that duty and affeCtion to our So- 
vereign, that reverence and refpect for magiftracy, that fobriety of 
deportment, and above all that virtuous fimplicity of manners, 
which diftinguifhed the manly character of our forefathers. And 
then the civil and religious diltra€tions, which have formerly weak- 
ened usat home, and rendered us contemptible abroad, will return 
no more ; and amity and concord being at length reftored, and our 
angry paflions fubdued by the correcting influence of religion, we 
may afpire, with well-grounded afliance, to the continued pro- 
tection of that Almighty Being, in whofe hand all events, whether 
natural or civil, become proper inftruments of reward or punifhment 
to his rational fubjects, who with one nod controuls and pacifies the 
tumults both of the phyfical and moral world, and fi/leth, with equal 
eafe, the raging of the fea, and the madnefs of the people t.’ Rice y; 


Ul. The Advantages of Knowledge, illuftrated and recommended, April 
30, 1788, at the Meeting-houfein the Old Jewry—to the Support- 
ers of a New Academical Inftitution among Proteftant Diilent- 
ers. By A. Rees, D.D.F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

No one can be better qualified for illuftrating and recommending 
the advantage of knowlege than Dr. Rees, who (as Johnfon would 





* Ahint this to the Diffenters, that they muft look up to other 
Lords, for the repeal of the teff-a4, than the Lords Spiritual. But 
they, perhaps, will fay, even allowing the neeeffity of a telt (for 
which there is no more reafon here than in Ireland or Scotland), 
ought this ceft to be the facrament? ought this to be forced on every 
Dei? ought this to be made (as one exprefles it) a picklock toa 
place? + Matth. xii. 25. t Pfalm Ixy, 7, 
term 
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term it), by the completion of his new edition of Chambers’s Cyclo- 
padia, has made a Lerd Anfon's voyage of univerfal feience. A fer. 
mon on fuch a fubject, from fuch a writer, will be deemed worthy 
of attention; nor will the perufal of it difappoint the reader, le 
abounds-with judicious obfervations, clothed in nervous language, 
What he has here advanced on rhe importance of knowlege, in gene. 
ral, and of religious knowlege, in particular, claims the moft ferious 
confideration of all parents, guardians, and thofe entrulted with the 
education of youth. As the New AcapemicaL Institution 
among Proteftant Difenters (to recommend which is the chief obje& 
of this difcourfe) is principally intended for the education of perions 
defigned for civil life ; the learned preacher makes it his chief obje& 
to {tate the benefits of knowlege in this point of view. We are 
particularly pleafed with that part of his difcourfe where he repre. 
tents the neceflity of meotal improvement, to enable the fuccefsful 
and opulent trader to retire from the hurry of bufinefs, to the calm 
fcenes of rural life. Retirement foon becomes a gloomy folitude to 
the illiterate. While there is novelty in the fcene, the uneducated 
citizen, retiring from trade to fome fequeftered villa, 


Otium et oppidi 
Laudat rura fui 


but when the charm of novelty is over, and he is obliged to draw 
upon himfe!f foramufement, he will exclaim with the lady in Pope’s 
Satire, O odious, odieus trees! and 
mox reficit rates 

Quaflas, indocilis /eguitiem pati. 

The Doétor obferves, ¢ that ata period, when the judgment is ap. 
proaching to maturity, and before it has contracted any improper 
bias and prejudices, it is of great importance to direét and aid it in 
forming jult tentiments of the principles, obligations, and evidences of 
religion.” We moit heartily fubfcribe to this, and we were a little 
furprized (feeing that the noble feminary, over which he is appointed 
to prefide, is in a great meafure intended for the education of gentle- 
men’s fons) to find Dr. Rees omitting to enforce the neceflity of this, 
as the only antidote againit the common effects of foreign travel. 
The gmiffion of this, isa lamentable defect in the common educa- 
tion of our young nobility and gentry, and we wifh this new acade- 
mical inftitution may be a means of remedying it. As the fafhion 
of the prefent time is, our youth are fent abroad to affociate with the 
difciples of Voltaire, on the continent; and being unable to give a 
reafon of the hope that is in them, are foon converted into fceptics and 
libertines; but had they been led to form juf fentiments of the 
eternal principles of religion and morality, they would not confound the 
errors of popery with the doctrines of Chriftianity ; nor conclude, as 
our travelled men of fafhion generally do, that becaufe the former 
are ridiculous, the latter mult be falfe. 

Toward the conclufion of the fermon, fome ftriftures are naturally 
introduced, on the conduct of our univerfities, in requiring all who 
come to receive the benefits and honours of a univerfity education to 
fubfcribe the 39 Articles. To infit on fubfcription to a fyftem of 
doctrine previous to the poffibility of examining 1t, muft ftrike every 
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erfon as 2 glaring impropriety. It has, however, been fo fora long 


‘me; and this, perhaps, is the only argument which can be offered 


for its continuance ; but then, is not this like the reafoning of the 
. - y 
old farmer againft turnpike roads: Our forefathers went through the 


dirt, and why foould not ave ? HU vo ~ yf, 
lif. Preached at Chritt Church, Middlefex, for the Benefit of the 

Humane Society *, March 30; and at the Parifh-charch of 

Wand{worth, April 27, 1788. By the Rev. Robert Pool Finch, 

D. D. Prebeudary of Weitminfter, and Rector of St. John the 

Evangelilt in that City. Svo. 2s. Dilly, &c. . 

An eloquent and well-adapted difcourfe ; to which the learned 
preacher has prefixed an addrefs to the Reader, containing a parti- 
cular eulogium on ¢his charity; and very properly taking notice, 
that although in Germany, at Venice, at Paris, and in fome other 
places not only of Europe but America, fimilar inftitutions have 
happily taken place; yet, he adds, that it may be faid, without a 
poatt, that the fulleft difplay both of fkill and fuccefs, has been 
made in England: ‘ where fuch a fyftematic courfe of medical 
ftudy, {till in improving progrefs, is eftablifhed, as is entitled to the 
higheit praife, and fhould excite the emulous encouragement of all 
ranks of people.’ 

The apendix contains fome felec& accounts of recovery, in various 
cafes of fufpended animation; with the methods of treating fuch 
cafes, whether from drowning, fuftfocation by damps, hanging, fits, 
intenfe cold, noxious vapours, or ftrokes of lightning. Alfo lifts 
of directors, contributors, afliflants, &c. &c. 


iV. Occafioned by the Death of the late Rev. Michael Pope, who 
departed this “Life February 10, 1788, in the 79th Year of his 
Age. With an Addrefs delivered at his Interment, by Thomas 
Jarvis. S8vo. 1s. Buckland, 

The character here given of the worthy Mr. Pope, who was long and 
well known in our metropolis, is juft, and not overcharged: The 
addrefs at the grave is what fuch orations, in general, fhould 
be,-not fo much a panegyric on the deceafed, as a pathetic appli- 
cation to the audience,—calculated to excite fuch proper reflections 


in the mind, as tend to a fuitable conduct in life. PB of.... W. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
UR Roman Catholic Correfpondent, P. C-—-——], who fome- 
times talks to us about religious prejudices in a ftyle which almott. 
makes us conclude, that he deems thofe of his own perfuafion alone 
free from them, has fent us the following remark on the death-bed 
declaration of fF, Courayer, ‘* that he died a member of the church 
of Rome + ;” which we infert as a proof of our poffefling that libe- 
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. ” Is it not rather inaccurate to fay * for the benefit of the Humane 
vociety? ‘Vould it not be proper, in future, to fubiticute the word 
Inpitution ? 

t See Rev. for January laf, p. 37, 
rality 
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rality and candour which this Correfpondent expects from us. The 
following is an extract of his letter : 

‘ The intention of this addrefs, is only to rectify, what I rather 
chufe to think a miftake, than the effe&t of a malevolent {pirit. P, 
Courayer, dying with the fentiments afcribed to him, did not die a 
Catholic— could not die a Catholic, with any other opinion of the 
perfon of Chrift, than what Se. Athanaftus has recorded to be the 
avowed belief of the faithful from the origin of Chriftianity to his own 
time; and which continues to be the belief to this day; and muf? con. 
tinue, of neceffity, in virtue of the promife, and under the immediate 
direBion, of ‘Fefus Chrift, to the end of the world. 

« Let this addrefs, alfo, inform you, and, by your means, the un. 
informed reader, that a member of that church is diftinguifhed by his 
croft, by the commanded fgual of the Lord, by the teftimony he 
bears to ail its doétrines ; and that that qualification does no more 
depend on his own bare ip/e dixit, than Rouffeau’s calling himfelf a 
Proteftant, or Voltaire a Catholic, entitles either of thefe infidels to 
the name of Chriftian; which neither of them renounced formally, 
bot either ridiculed or reafoned againft the principles of Chriftianity. 
For, as by our finful departure trom the grace of God, we are no 
longer protected by its diilinétive influence ; fo, by a departure from 
the prefcriptive rules of the Catholic church, the fallen member is 
no longer acknowleged. But, if the benighted on/y miftaok his 
way, and did not forfake it through perverfenefs, or a fondnefs for 
novelty or deviation ; with the anxious folicitude of a regretful pa- 
rent for the apparent lofs of a ftrayed child, fhe configns him to the 
mercy of her all-wife Dire€tor, who alone knows the fprings that 
govern the actions of his creatures, and the rewards due to their ef- 
forts ; but, in nowife, is fhe warranted to enfure that crown of glory, 
which awaits the faithful fervants of the Lord, through the prepara- 
tion of his church upon earth.’ 

We have inferted the above ftrifture, partly to oblige our Corre- 
{pondent, but more efpecially from our regard to the facred caufe of 
truth (a caufe infinitely fuperior to the party interefts of any church 
on earth), if that cagfe can be any way affected by the fubje&t of his 
letter. For the reft, we abide by our declaration againf all theo- 
log:cal controverfy with this writer: See Rev. for May laft, p, 448. 





*.* Mr. Samwell’s Letter, and Ado/e/cexs, with fome others, are 
under confideration. 
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Errata in the loft Appendix. 


P. 597, 1. 2, for‘ cool,’ r. calm; and in the next line, for “calm,” 
r, cool. , 
588, |. 11 from bottom, dele ¢ an.’ 
654, 1. 32, for ‘ dédaignanant,’ r. dédaignant. 
In the Index, Article Se/inus, for ‘ rains,’ r. ruire 
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